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CHAPTER III. 
THE NIGHT ATTACK. 
“All heaven and earth are still—though not in sleep—” 
* * * *. . ° 


* 


“Alas! that those who lov’d the most, 
Forget they ever lov’d at all.” Byron. 

As the chimes died away, my father teok a pistol from the table, 
placed another in his breast, and beckoned the soldier whom he had pre- 
viously selected to attend him. 

“ Honest Philip,” said he, addressing the non-commissioned officer, 
“ keep the lads cool, and wait till you hear my signal. You may expect 
a rash in front—don't let that alarm you, the door will defy every effort to 
break it down. Aim steadily—one well-directed shot is worth a dozen 
random ones. I shall have the honor of receiving Mr. Hackett’s friends 
at the pantry- -window, and leave them, I trust, no reason to complain that 
their reception was not warm enough. Should that scoundrel move,’ 
and he pointed to the prestrate menial— 

“Tt will be his last movement in this world,” returned Sergeant Brady. 
‘“‘T’ll pin him with a bayonet to the floor.” 

“ Has the pantry- -window been secured?” inquired the divine. 

“If it has,” replied my father, “ ‘ bolt and bar shal! be withdrawn, and 
the aperture stand invitingly open.” 

“* What!’ said Doctor Hamilton, ‘to give entrance to a band of mur- 
derers ?” 

‘“‘No!” returned my father with stern composure, ‘to stop it with the 
carcase of their leader. And now, my lads, be steady—a golden guinea 
for every white-shirt on the lawn at sun-rise !”’ 

So saying, the Colonel quitted the apartment, and, accompanied by 
the attendant, proceeded to the post of danger. 

Leaving the soldier in the passage as a support, my father entered the 
pantry, unclcsed the shutters, and placed himself beside the open case- 
ment. For a determined man, the post was excellently adapted. Him- 
self concealed in darkness, all without was visible—for the moon had 
risen, and although the lofty tower flung its deep shadow across the 
lower buildings over which it domineered, there was still a narrow 
alley of light spanning the court yard, on which each passing object 
could not fail to be revealed clearly to him who watched within. The 
time, the circumstances, all, to ‘‘ coming events” gave an imposing ef- 
fect. Violence was abroad—and all within prepared for desperate 
resistance. 

Five minutes—long, long, minutes—passed. Another interval,—and 
another followed ; not a light twinkled in the castle—not a sound fell 
upon the ear. Suddenly, a key grated in the lock—a door opened 
in the court yard; a man appeared—he stopped—listened—advanced 
—hesitated—retired again—and then spoke in soft whispers to some 
others. There was a pause. Once more the stranger issued from the 
doorway, crossed the moonlit vista, and stopped “before the pantry- 


window. He passed his arm through the aperture—drew back again, 
and muttered with evident satisfaction —* All is right! the window's 
open |” 


Four—s3ix—eight—ten—twelve!—all issued intomoonlight, and group- 
ed themselves around the casement. The leader spoke in smothered 
tones : 

“Hackett! Pat!—hush! no reply. All’s right; he’s at the Colonel's 
door. Hackett!’’—another pause—“ ’Tis safe, and Mary has succeeded. 
I told you [ would show you in; and now for vengeance !”’ 

Ay! and vengeance that was to be so easily obtained ; for Knockloftie 
appeared buried in the deep repose which ever attends a false security. 
The leader turned, “ No quarter, boys,” jumped into the open casement, 
and added, “ Mercy to none!”’ 

The words and action were simultaneous. Halligan had passed his 
head already through the aperture, when a voice, like an echo, respond- 
ed in deeper tones ‘‘ Mercy to none !”"—A pistol exploded—and the rob- 
ber chief dropped heavily from the window, a dead man! 

To all, the assailants and the assailed, that fatal shot proved the sig- 
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nal. The expected assault was made upon the front, the more daring of 
the party rushing on with sledge-hammers to try and force an entrance— 
but not a stroke fell upon the door. From every aperture a withering 
cross-fire was opened. It was returned by a random volley, which splin- 
tered the windows, but inflicted no loss upon those within, who were 
already carefully protected. In the rear of the building, a still bloodier 
repulse attended the night attack :—while their leader reconnoitred, the 
ruthan group behind had been covered by a dozen muskets, and within « 
few moments after the robber’s fall, half his companions formed a lifeless 
heap upon the pavement. 

When my father rushed up stairs, the struggle in front was over. Dead 
and dying men were extended before the door—and in the clear moon- 
light those who escaped the fire from the house, were seen flying in wild 
disorder. As in lawless efforts generally, numbers had only produced 
embarrassment, and rendered failure more fatal. 

One glance satisfied my father that the attempt had been fearfully re- 
pulsed; and he hastened to the sad but safe asylum, where those most 
dear to him had been placed for their secur ity. My mother and the 
children had been already removed by the priests and servants to their 
respective chambers—: and Colonel O'Halloran, with a dead and living 
woman, was left in possession of the melancholy apartment. 

Mary Halligan was seated as when my father had quitted the room; 
her eyes were fixed upon the wood-fire—a minute passed—and not @ 
word was uttered. My father laid his hand upon her shoulder, *‘* Ma- 
ry !’’ said he, “ treachery! and from you!” 

“« And wherefore not 7” exclaimed the peasant girl, as she sprang upom 
her feet, and boldly returned higglance. “ Why "ghould not the deceived 
in turn ‘become deceivers ?” 

“Wretched woman! even had I wronged yeu, would you wreak ven- 
geanee on those who never wished you evil?” 

The girl sighed heavily. 

‘‘ There was a time, Mary, when you would not have betrayed the 
doomed one to the destroyer, and that victim—me. 

Mary Halligan was deeply affected ; she sobbed, and tears, like rain- 
drops, fell fast upon the floor. 

* And ceuld a few brief years change that once gentle nature, and se 
fearfully? Would nothing satisfy revenge, but death for me— insult for 
my wife?” 

“ Death—insult !” she repeated. ‘Neither was intended.” 

“ Read—'tis the paper you gave me by mistake.” 

Mary Halligan cast her eyes upon the scroll; her lips and cheeks 
grew pale; her hand shook violently; the paper dropped upon the 
floor; and turning her eyes upward, she exclaimed, “ As I was un- 
conscious that such villany was designed, so may heaven grant me 
pardon !”’ 

“What brought you here, then?” 

“To save my uncle from the gallows. They told me that witnesses 
who must convict him and others, were sheltered in this house ; and that 
could they but be carried off and concealed until after the assizes, them 
the prisoner’s lives were safe. They stated that they only wanted the 
arms deposited in Knockloftie ;—that they would swear you to quit the 
country—and thus intimidate those who had followed your example and 
ventured to remain. Before I consented to carry the letter which my 
brother wished to have conveyed to Hackett, he swore upon the chapel- 
altar where the party nad collected, that not one hair of your head should 
suffer injury. May God forgive him!’ 

‘To that prayer, Mary, I add a sincere amen! 
account—a perjurer !”” 

“Gone to his account!” exclaimed the girl. 
killed him?” 

“ He fell by the hand of one whom he would have more than mur- 
dered !’’ 

‘Then am I now indeed alone upon the world!” A long and har- 
rowing silence followed. ‘ Denis,” she said, “I dare not curse, and 
cannot bless you. Four short years have passed. How bitterly have alf 
things changed ?” 


“Stop, Mary! From my soul, I pity and believe you. 
that you did not know the purport of this night attack !” 

“God knows, I did not. You wrecked my happiness; but still f 
Forgotten, 


He has gone to his 


“Ts he dead? Who 


You tell me 


would not—could not subdue feelings now best forgotten. 
said 1?—never !” 

Mary Halligan had spoken to my father in her native tongue; and 
those who are intimate with that portion of the kingdom where the 
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Celtic language is still retained, will remember with what poetic imagery 
the Irish peasantry at times detail their mingled story of grief and joy, 
wrong and suffering. 

Mary was one of those on whom nature stamps the grace which art idly 
or imperfectly can simulate. Her voice had all 


“The swectness of the mountain tongpe ; 


and more affecting still, all that it uttered seemed to come directly from 
the heart. 

““T loved you, Denis—ay, loved inall the madness with which woman 
loves. The peasant girl never dreamed that birth and rank had divided 
us immeasurably. Shenever thought that she should be wooed and won, 
and cast aside for others. She knew nothing of the world. Those for 
whom heaven had designed her, souglit her, and sued, and were rejected. 
Youcame. Six years had changed us—the child had become a girl— 
the boy had become a man. There was joy and merriment at Knock- 
loftie—I was your chosen partner in the dance—and you would leave 
your dogs upon the mor, to steal to the bouillee, and sit for hours be- 
side me. Is it to be wondered at that I loved with the ardor of a first 
passion—and._ the undoubting confidence of woman? While no sound 
was heard above the rushing waterfall, you plucked heath and wild-flow- 
ers from the bank, placed them in my hair, and swore you would be con- 
stant. Fool that I was! I believed you,—hid them in my bosom,—and 
before they faded, I found myself deserted and betrayed.’ She paused 
—her agitation was fearful; but a flood of tears relieved it, and she thus 
continued :—‘‘ You went to another land—the sea rolled between us— 
and were you forgotten? Oh, no! In fancy, 1 saw you still upon the 
moor—in sleep, I sate beside you on the heather—your name was min- 
gled in my prayers—and when one was offered for my own sins, three 
were poured warm from the heart, to implore a blessing on the absent 
one. Well, well; the dream is over—the spell is broken—and in this 
world you and I shall never meet again. Farewell, Colonel. There 
were two beings between whom this heart once was shared. I look my 
last upon the living one—and, too soon, I shall have pressed my hand 
upon the dead. I dare not press that hand—there’s blood upon it; and 
—oh, God! that blood—a brother’s!”’ 

The priest, who had witnessed the termination of this painful inter- 
view, led Mary Halligan from the room. Her brother’s body, with 
those of the other lawless men who had fallen or been wounded in the 
night affray, were already by my father’s orders removed to an adjacent 
village. Presently, the sky was overcast, the moon withdrew her light, 
and a heavy snow shower fell for miles around, covering the surface of 
the ground ; and when morning dawned no traces of a recent affray were 
seen, and not a blood-stain was visible. “One melancholy memorial of 
foul treachery alone remained :—hidden by a sward of snow, poor Cx- 
sar lay before his empty kennel; and, true to the last, even in the ago- 
nies of death he had howled a bold defiance at his enemies. 

“Emily,” said my father, when breakfast was removed, “I need not 
tell you that a soldier’s wife must always hold herself in readiness to 
move. Until better times arrive, you and the boy must leave this unquiet 
mansion. Nay, start net, love! I shall be your companion. 
ding cheek and heavy eye bear silent evidence that cannot be mistaken. 
There is not in this eld tower a single stone that I do not regard with 
veneration; but were this gloomy pile a palace, and you unhappy, it 
should be abandoned. I have already sent a requisition for an escort, 
and do you get all you wish to be removed in marching order. To so- 
ciety—to myself—I owed a duty; that duty is discharged. A tenderer 
claim remains. Can I forget, dear Emily, that for me you gave up the 
conyent’s quiet ?—that for me title and wealth were thrown away ?— 
that for me even the stronger ties of kindred were dissolved? Can I 
forget that though a gentle spirit like yours trembles at a life of danger, 
and recoils from scenes of bloodshed, still not a murmur passed your 
lips ?—not a remonstrance urged upon me your apprehensions? Enough 
—a soldier’s pride would prompt me to remain where we are—while a 
husband’s affections demand that my wife and child should be placed iu 
full security. The struggle is ended, and pride must yield to love.” 

Before the last word was spoken, a happy wife was shedding tears of 
joy upon her husband’s bosom. Instant preparations were made; such 
valuables as were portable were packed up; Knockloftie for a time for- 
mally abandoned; and ere another week elapsed, my mother, my foster- 
brother and myself found ourselves in perfect safety—and for some 
months succeeding became residents of the metropolis. 

My first anniversary formed a remarkable epoch in the story of our 


That fa- | 


er 


house; and as many subsequent adventures in my humble history were | 


referable to that event, I shall briefly narrate the more immediate con- 
sequences that resulted. Mary Halligan quitted the country, as it was 


believed, to reside with some relatives in the west. Hackett received 


sentence of death, but the extreme penalty of the law was commuted | 


into transportation. Sergeant Brady retired on a pension, and became 
henchman to my father. Mr. Hamilton, after Knockliftie was deserted, 
with a fatal imprudence still continued in the neighborhood. A few 
weeks afterwards, the house where he resided was forced by a nume- 
rous banditti, the unfortunate clergyman dragged from his concealment, 
carried to the door, and slaughtered under circustances of fearful barba- 
rity.* 

Time passed—months slipped away—and my mother’s birth-day 
returned. That morning, a letter containing a bank-note for five hun- 
dred pounds was received. It was addressed to the lady—with a brief 





* Historically true. 








intimation in an unknown hand, that a similar gift should be annually 
presented. Another brief period passed, and another letter came. 
It brought but sorry news. Knockloftie was burned to the ground— 
not a fragment that was combustible remained—and what was 
once ‘a merrie hall’ now frowned upon the ocean in black and 
ruined loneliness. 

As my father read the letter, a change came over his face, and re- 
vealed to the inquiring eyes ther bent upon it, that evil tidings had ar- 
rived. 

‘‘ Denis,” said my mother, ‘* what is wrong ?”’ 

‘«‘ Nothing, love, but that Knockloftie—” 

“What of it? Go on.” 

“Ts, withgall that it contained, a heap of ashes!” 

‘Good Heaven!’’"—and my mother crossed herself—“are we not 
ruined, Denis fe : 

“No, no, love; not exactly ruined. I had the vanity to call my abi- 
ding place ‘a castle.’ Well, we must change the name; and surely 
‘cottage’ will sound as sweetly.” 

“ Pshaw!"’ said the lady, ‘is that all ?”’ 

“Why—I can spare a horse or two—part with a dozen dogs—and 
then, my love, we will require the fewer seryants.”’ 

‘““ And the carriage—what need of it?’’ exclaimed the lady. 

“ Well, well; possibly if things come to the worst, it too might be 
dispensed with.” 

“And then my jewels, Denis!”"—and my mother’s eyes brightened 
with delight—“ ay, those useless baubles. | have heard that they are 
precious! They shall be sold, and—” 

‘‘Never—by Heaven!’ exclaimed my father, as he spurned the 
chair over the carpet, and strode across the room. In another minute 
his calmness had returned, and my mother was sitting on his knee, 
smiling away with woman’s tact every recollection of annoyance; and 
propounding with the sweetest philosophy upon earth, visionary plans 
for future happiness. 

Again the postman’s knock was heard, and another letter was pre- 
sented. My father flung it unopened on the table. ‘Curse the parti- 
culars!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what matters it whether the old roof-tree fell 
by carelessness or villuny ?” 

My mother impressed a consolgtory kiss upon her husband’s cheek. 

‘“* Read it, love,” said he. ‘ You and I have no secrets, Emily.” 

The lady broke the seal, and looked at the signature. 

‘‘Who is Constantine Mac Donough?” she inquired. 

“A very singular old man; a’ distant relation of my mother. Many 
years ago, my father and he quarrelled at an election. They fought in 
half an hour---left the ground after three shots had been discharged---and 
both refused a reconciliation. What was the cause of quarrel, | never 
could discover from my father; indeed, I question whether the worthy 
man himself even knew what it was distinctly; and with Mr. Mac Do- 
nough, of course, I never had even any acquaintance. He lives a bache- 
lor, and report states, that he is very wealthy and very eccentric.” 

‘“‘ Lived! my love; the eld mar’s dead.” 

‘Dead !”’ exclaimed my father. 

«* And has left you heir to all his property !”’ 

The Colozel sprang from his chair--his solitary arm encircled my mo- 
ther’s waist, as he pressed her passionately to his heart. 

“Emily,” said he, when the sad tidings arrived this morning that we 
were houseless, I felt only for the boy and thee. Well, before the same 
sun went down, dove-like you come, the harbinger of happiness. The 
‘barren heritage’ I quitted with regret, will be amply replaced by the 
rich lands of Killucan; and, once more, a peaceful home---such as we 
had in England, love---is ours. Never despond, Emily---and even in his 
darkest hour, let an Irishman trust to the lady of the wheel—for I veri- 
ly believe, if there be a spot on earth for which the blind baggage has a 
particular fancy, blessed Saint Patrick! that islandis your own.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
MY ENTREE ON THE WORLD. 


‘* My father bless’d me fervently, 
Yet did not much complain ; 
But sorely will my mother sigh 
Till Il come back again—Cnitpe Harovp. 


The residence and domain so opportunely bequeathed to Colonel 
O'Halloran, formed a striking contrast to his ancient home. Like the 
domicile of Justice Shallow, every thing about Knocklofte might have 
been described as “barren all,’’ with the qualification of “ marry, good 
air,” while Killucan was situated in an inland country remarkable for its 
fertility. The house was a large and commodious building, almost con- 
cealed by trees, the growth of at leasta century; the parks were rich and 
well laid down; comfort was within the dwelling—plenty without it; and 
as they say in Connaught, no man “came into a snugger sitting down” 
than my worthy father. 

Here ten years of boyhood passed away; and here at the feet of that 
gifted Gamaliel, father Dominic, my foster-brother and myself, were in- 
doctrinated. The priest had borne the departure of my parents with all 
the resignation a Christian man could muster; butas he declared after- 
wards, the destruction of Knockloftie fairly broke his heart. When his 
patron unexpectedly succeeded to a goodly inheritance, it is difficult to de- 
cide whether to the churchman or the commander, this fortunate event 
caused the greater satisfaction. At the first summons, father Dominic 


abandoned his wild charge, and resumed the official duties in our estab- 





lishment ;—said mass for my mother, confessed the maids, aided and as- 
sisted the Colonel in the diurnal demolition of three bottles of antiquat- 
ed port, and endeavored into the bargain, to knock Latin into me, and 
‘the fear of God,” as he called it, into the heart of my fosier-brother. 
How far either attempt proved successful, it is not for me to say. As to 
myself, Dominic occasionally declared that I should try the temper of « 
saint; and as to Mare Antony, he rather hoped than expected that he 
might not ‘ spoil a market;’ ” meaning thereby, that the aforesaid Mare 
Autony would be hanged. 

But, alas! from the pupilage of that worthy churchman, Mare and I 
were fated to be delivered. Father Dominic caught fever at the bedside 
of asick tenant; and to the universal regret of the whole household, he 
went the way which all, priest and Levite, are doomed to go. At the 
time, his loss was severely felt, and after experience did not tend to les- 
sen it. Father Grady, who in spiritual matters became his successor, was 
ill-fitted to step into poor Dominic’s shoes. He was a low-born, illiter- 
ate, intermeddling priest, of forbidding exterior and repulsive manners. 
His gaucheries disgusted my mother, and my father fired at his vulgar 
arrogance. Lxcept professionally, the visits of the priest became infre- 
quent; and when the maids returned from confession with a route made 
out for the Reek,* they would call to memory the gentle penances of fa- 
ther Dominic,—offer a tear as a tribute to his memory,—and murmur a 
“‘ Heaven be merciful to his soul.” The firstconsequence of the death of 
Father Dominic, was my being transmitted to the school of Enniskillen, 
while my foster-brother finished his education under the instruction of 
the village pedagogue. As to the latter, a more unpromising disciple 
never figured ona slate; but, to give the devil his due, Mare Antony 
was, even as his enemies allowed, the best boxer of his inches in the 
parish. 

Hlow quickly years rollon! Six passed rapidly away. I grew fast— 
manhood came on apace—every day the thrall of school discipline be- 
came more irksome, and made me long to be emancipated. I had in- 
deed sprung up with marvellous rapidity, and I looked with impatience 
to the moment when | -hould make my entrée on the world. Nor was | 
kept much longer in suspense, for a mandate from my father unexpected- 
ly arived, commanding my return to Kilcullen, and acquainting me that I 
had been gazetted toa second lieutenantcy in the Twenty-first fusileers. 
With a joyous heart L took leave of my ¢ om panions 5 exchanged forgive- 
ness with | the ushers; flung boyhood to the winds; and, ignorant of the 
world as an infant, at eighieen years, deemed myself in pride of heart a 
man. 

It was singular enough that the day of my return also proved to be 
the anniversary of my birth; and of this I was duly apprized by Ser- 
geant Brady, as he unclosed the gate to let me in. Having returned the 
honest squeeze with which the non-commissioned officer bade me wel- 
come, I gave my horse to one of the eternal hangers-on whom I over- 
took lounging slowly home from the village tobacco-shop, and passed 


through a sort of pleasure-ground that led directly to the house. 


Turn- 
ing the hedge, 


I came suddenly on Susan, my mother’s maid. She 
was spreading caps and muslins on the bushes—and, never before, did 
her eyes look so black, or her cheeks half so rosy. She uitered a faint 
scream. : 
“ Holy Virgin! Master Hector, is it you ? 
“ Arrah, Susati, my beauty, to be sure it is.’ 


And with Hibernian 


affection we flew into each other’ ¢arms—and down went the basket with 
my mother’s finery. I never reckoned the kisses I inflicted on the 
Abigail; bat, poor soul, to do her justice, she bore them patiently.— 
“Go, Hector, dear,” she muttered poutingly, ‘‘ there are holes in the 
hedge, and some one might tell the mistress.”” Then, as if the recent 
contact of our lips had for the first time exhibited its sinful impropriety, 
she crossed herself like a true catholic, and continued, as I moved 
away, “‘ Blessed Mary! had the priest seen us, I were undone. Lerd! 
but he’s grown! Hark! I hear a foot. Hurry in, Master Hector. 
Your mether is dying to see you; and dinner has been waiting half an 
hour.” 

My reception by my parents was as warm as it was characteristic. 
Both were in the drawing-room when I entered it 


t; and in a moment I[ 
was locked in my mother’s arms. ‘ How handsome,” said she, as tears 


rolled down her cheeks. ‘‘ Alas! that he should be devoted to that hor- 
rible profession, Denis, and that his name should some fatal day be re- 
corded in that list of bloodshed which always damps the joy of victory ;” 


and she pointed to the official account of a Peninsular battle which had 
that morning reached Kilcullen. 


My father’s was a very different reception. Moulded of sterner stuff, 
he eyed me as a crimp sergeant scrutinizes a doubtful recruit; then 
shaking me by the hand, he proceeded regularly with his examination. 

“‘ By the Lord! a finer lad never tapped a cartouch-box. Five feet 
eleven and 2 quarter at eighteen! He'll be size enough for the Life- 
guards in a twelvemonth. Zounds! what is the woman snivelling 
about? Is it because her son comes home figure for a flanker, instead 
of growing a sneaking, shambling, round-shouldered, flat-footed, fish- 
eater, that the devil couldn’t drill? But here 
dinner.” 

When the cloth had been removed, and my mother had retired, the 
Colonel reverted to the first grand movement in my life, on which he 
descanted most Jearnedly ; and, a little military pedantry apart, his ad- 
vice and opinions were sound and soldierly. He reprobated play—gave 


comes the summons to 





* Alofty mountain in the Westof [reland, where Roman Catholic penances are 
performed. 
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serious warnings against debt—discouraged gallantry, and inculcated 
the necessity of duelling. He lamented, in the course of his harangue 
the loss of my ancient preceptor Father Dominic; to himself, he stated, 
that the loss was irreparable—he could not, unfortunately, drink the left 
hand against the right, nor uncork a bottle without being bothered by a 
d d servant. He complained that he felt a twinge in his infirm 
shoulder—well, that was rheumatism; he had also an obnubilation in bis 
eyes—but that was bile ; it could not be what he drank:—by the way, he 
had two bottles of Page’s best in —He should go to bed—exhorted me 
to be up at cock-crow—gave me some parting admonitions—an order on 
a Dublin tailor for an outfit—a bundle of country bank-notes—his bless- 
ing into the bargain—shook my hand—and 
geant Brady, teddled off to his apartment. 

The Commander was scarcely gone, when Susan’s black eye peered 
into the room cautiously, to ascertain that all was quiet. 

*‘ Hist! Master Hector! Is the Colenel gone to bed?” 

“ He's safe for the night, my fair Susan. The house is all our own. 
Come in—shut the door, for I want to confess you’ — 

“* And finish the godly exercise you commesced in the flower-garden ! 
No, no, Master Hector; no more of that. Come, your mother wants to 
see you alone—lI’!l light you to her dressing-room.”’ 

[ attended the demoisel//e immediately, and was inducted to her lady's 
chamber. When the door opened I found her seated at a work-table, 
with a book of religious exercises and a huge rosary before her. Burst- 
it g into tears, she clasped me to her bosom, and muttered in an under 
voice, ‘* Sit down, Hector—many months have elapsed since we met, 
and many more may probably pass over before we meet again. And so 
they have destined you for that horrible profession—and you are going 
to-morrow ?”’ 





, With the assistance of Ser- 


“Yes, madam, by peep of day.” 

“Well, Hector, will you in one thing oblige me, 
ther a request ?”’ 

“ Undoubtedly, madam.” 


and grant your mo- 


She placed a purse in my hand—and taking from the leaves of her 
Missal a small silken bag, opened my shirt-collar, and bound it round 
my neck. I smiled at the ceremony, and submitted. It was, of course, 
some charm or reliquary; and though the one-armed commander would 
have laughed, at what he would have considered on my part a symptom 
of apostacy, I thoughc it was no crime to carry an inch or two of silk 
upon my person, when my compliance would render happy a mother who 
loved me so tenderly. 


“Flector,”’ said she, after investing me with this important amulet, 


“ promise, for my sake, that you will, wear it night and day; and, until 
misfortune overtakes, and all other hope fails—which Heaven grant may 
never happen !—that you will not unclose the cover, or read the writing 
of the Gospel.”’* 

I gave the pledge she required; took an affectionate leave ; and, light- 
ed by Susan, returned to the parlor. 


Lobbies, like flower-knots, are dangerous places for adieux! Poor 
Susan was faintly remonstrating against a second kiss, when a third 
actor popped upon the stage unexpectedly, and terminated at once 
the contest. The intruder was my fuster-brother. All parties evinced 
annoyance; Mare Antony looked very silly, and the demoiselle, 


bounding up the stairs, leaned over the balus eredes , and spoke « hur- 
ried farewell. 


** Heaven bless you, Master Hector—mind your poo mother’s parting 
words, and all prospe rity attend you.”’ Then, turning a wratbful look 
at the “ fosterer,’’t she continued, ‘* Don’t mind what that false villain 
says. Ah, you wicked wretch! are you not afraid the roof will fall?’ 
and, shaking her clutched hand at him, vanished. 


What could have roused the anger of the dark-eyed Abigail was to me 
a puzzle: I entered the parler, and the crest-fallen fosterer followed, and 
closed the door. 

““Why, Mare, what's the matter? 
but indifferent temper with you. 

Mr. O'Toole fiddled with bis hat, picked the wool off by pinches, and 
appeared wofully confused. 

“Did you want me, Mare? or was it Susan you were looking for?” 
‘“*T just wanted to speak to you,” said my foster-brother, “for fear I 
should miss you in the morning.” 

* Well, Marc, herve I am.” 

“1’m going, Master Hector, totry my fortune either in England, or the 
North.” 

‘“ What! and quit my father’s service? Think well of this, Mare.” 

“ Why, troth, lL can’t hold the place, 
dent.” 

“Indeed! what happened you?” 

Mare picked the hat anew 
sooner I’m off, the better.” 


Your old friend, Susan, seems in 


and ali on account of an acci- 


‘I’m in the middle of trouble, and the 
‘¢ Broken heads or broken vows; or, prob a y, a mixture of both?” 
‘Devil a head I broke since the fair of Carrick, and the Carneys 
brought it on themselves; and in honesty I’m at every man’s defiance,” 
returned the fosterer. 
‘* Then what would you doM F England, may I ask ?” 
“‘ What would I do in England?” he repeated, like anecho. ‘Can't 
I do anything 7—shear, mow, wisp a horse, whip hounds, jump two-and- 





* Gospels are worn in Ireland as a protection against diseases and “ diablerie.” 
t Anglice, foster-brother. 
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twenty feet, throw stone and sledge—and take my own part in fair and 
pattern?” 

“Friend Marc, most of these accomplishments would only secure you 
alodging in the cage, or a settlement in the stocks. But, in a word, 
what brings you away!” 

#* Just Biddy O’ Dwyer, the dairymaid—the devils luck attend her!” 

“‘Phew! Go on, Marc.” 

«‘She wants me to marry her!’’ 

“‘ And, I suppose, has pressing reasons for making the request ?”” 

“« The devil a reason, only she took me to a cake.’’* 

“‘T comprehend the rest.” 

“‘Feaks! it was all her own fault—she would keep dancing to the 
last. The night was dark, and we were hearty.{ I lost my way—and 
she her character.” 

“Well! and why not repair the damage, Marc?” 

‘“‘Is it me! and she four years older? By this book” —and he kissed 
nis hat religiously—*“ for all the ladies and priests that ever wore cap or 
vestment, I would not marry ye, Kitty O’ Dwyer!” 

“Well, Marc, you are upon this point the best judge.” 

“« There’s no use in concealing any thing, ard you, my foster-brother, 
Master Hector. Kitty’s a great Catholic, and a Carmelite to boot—and 
my lady and Father Grady will fairly banish me the country, when they 
hear that it was through me she got the blast.” 

“Rebel, Marc! Refuse, point-blank. Hold out manfully—and nei- 
ther priest, nor bishop, can make you marry, if you don’t like it.” 

“‘ And then I'll be made a world’s wonder of!” and Mare Antony 
groaned at the very thought. ‘Called out in the chapel—cursed from 
the altar-—bundled off to Ball—trotted up to Croagh Patrick—ay, and 
as Father Grady will stick to Kitty like a burr, I may be despatched to 
Lough Dharg$ with gravel in my sioes.” 

“ Bad enough, Marc. And pray what is to be done?” 

“The devil a choice have I left,” said the fosterer, with a groan, 
“‘ good, bad, nor indifferent, but list or turn Protestant.” 

«« Awkward alternatives.” 

Marc smiled. “ And would I not have an elegant life of it afterwards 
in the servants’-hall ? Sorra two men in the house that I can’t lick ; but 
what could I do with the women? No, no, Master Hector!—l’ll list.” 

“ Think of it, Marc.” 

“T have thought of it already. The priest and my lady will hear all 
in the morning, and, faith, I'll give them leg-bail in the meantime. Are 
yeu not going to Dublin, Master Hector.” 

“Tam.” 

“ Then, by the blessin’ of God, there will be two of us there soon.” 

“« Mare, have you any money?” 

** Not a rap—but plenty for the taking it. I never ge to Boyle upon 
a message, but there are half-a-dozen crimps at my heels; and every re- 
cruiting party that passes by, eyes me as if I had the cockade already 
mounted.” 

“If you are determined, Marc, I shall say nothing more ; but before 
you choose your regiment, let me know, and probably the Colonel may 
stand your friend.”’ 

‘That I will, Master Hector. But, Holy Virgin, what an uproar the 
house will be in when they miss me inthe morning! The priest roaring 
here—my lady sending there—Kitty singing wirrestrue}| in the dairy— 
and the ould Colonel delighted at the rookawn, and shouting Devil mend 
her!” 

I laughed heartily at Marc’s fanciful description of a scene, which his 
absence would so certainly occasion. 

“TI must be off,’ continued the fosterer, “‘and mind, Master Hector, 
we'll meet when you least expect it.” 

I slipped a bank-note into the fosterer’s hands—Mare disappeared— 
and I sought my pillow. Where Mr. O’Toole bestowed himself, I know 
not—but it was an eventful night for both. I, about to make my first 
start upon the stage of life, and honest Marc Antony flying from a choice 
of evils—matrimony or penance. 

A lovelier morning never broke than that on which I took my de- 
parture from Kilcullen. It was late in September. The hoar-frost 
curled gently upwards, yielding to the earliest sunbeams, as I rode 
from the stable-yard. Every thing was exciting to the spirits: the 
blackbird whistled in the copse, the partridge was calling from the 
stubble, the sheep-bells tinkled merrily, and all seemed happy and re- 

oicing. 

: Never did a lighter-bosomed gentleman quit his father’s house.— 
Here was I, a holder of the king’s commission, master of the best 
fencer in Roscommon, one hundred pounds in my pocket, a case 
of pistols at my saddle-bow; while, with a loose arm and a stout 
heart, I found myself jogging fairly on, though “half the world were 
sleeping.” 

I rode quickly forward: miles vanished, and at four-o’clock I had left 
my home thirty miles behind. With my future route [ was unacquaint- 
ed; but it ran through ‘a wild barony, bleak though beautiful enough, in- 
terspersed with bills and valleys, and thickly studded with lakes and ri- 
vulets. The road was grass-grown and disused ; but, being shorter and 
practicable to horsemen, I followed it rather than ride a few miles round. 





* Cakes are nightly assemblies common in the west of Ireland, and holder for 
the purposes of dancing, drinking, and courting. In returning from these festive 
meetings, ladies’ reputations and gentlemen's skulls are occasionally severely 
damaged. { Anglice, nearly drunk. 

A holy lake in the north of Ireland. 
“ Och wirrestrue,” an Irish lamentation. 
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To dine and feed my horse, I halted at a public-house where four roads 
met; and, after an hour’s rest, commenced my journey anew, to gain 
the mountain-village, where, as my host apprised me, I was to sojourn 
for the night. 

The lonely inn appeared that day to have no lack of customers. 
During my brief stay travellers stopped repeatedly, or drank spirits 
at the door and hurried on. They generally rode in companies of some 
half-dozen, were mounted upon country horses, and, from having a 
couple of kegs suspended across the croup, their calling was ne mys- 
tery. Illicit distillation in this wild district was then extensively 
carried on—and men engaged in this demoralizing traffic, like those 
who stopped at this house of entertainment, were constantly traversing 
the mountain-road, smuggling the prohibited liquor, or returning for a 
fresh supply. 

One party, consisting of three persons of rather a superior class, re- 
mained for dinner. They addressed their conversation occasionally to 
me, and evinced great curiosity to find out the place of my destination, 
and the reason that I preferred the mountain-road to that usually taken 
by ordinary travellers. I felt no disposition to be communicative on these 
points, and the strangers were far from satisfied with my replies. When 
my mare was brought to the door, my holsters did notescape their obser- 
vation; and as] rode away, I overheard the tallest of the three exc!aim, 
‘By Heaven! I'll bet five pounds that’s the—” 

I could not hear the remainder of the remark. The occurrence was 
not agreeable, however, with ten miles of a desolate ride before me. I 
had other besides personal cares. In my life I never had possessed one- 
fourth the sum I carried; and the pocket, rather than the person, alarm- 
edme. I thought the matter over. I saw no fire-arms with the stran- 
gers, and of course I was fairly a match for three. My mare was fast; 
and I determined quietly to surmount along and gradual! rise, make play 
down the falling ground, and then bid pursuit defiance. 

Ignorance of the locality rendered my last design abortive. Half way 
up the hill, a path but little used, if one could judge from its unfre- 
quent hoof-marks, branched from the main road. I hesitated which to 
take; but of two bad paths, 1 chose the better, and followed the more 
beaten route. . 

I rode a mile, topped the acclivity, and followed a path skirting a 
highland lake an@ traversing a long and heathy level. Anxiously 
I looked back, but not a traveller was visible. My fears vanished— 
and I smiled to think how very neryous the possession of property makes 
a man. 


The scene before-me was wild and picturesque. A long ravine 
skirted by a mountain stream, that occasionally crossed the road 
through half-ruined bridges, descended between two lofty hills, whic) 
completely shut ont the setting sun. At the bottom of this romantic 
pass, a lake of considerable extent, interspersed with numerous is- 
lands, received the rivulets that hurried down the valley. In front, 
the sun was setting gloriously, and flung across the gorge of the ravine 
a curtain of burning gold which rested on the waters of the lake be- 
low. It was, indeed, a splendid landscape—and tradition added to its 
interest. 


On an eminence that overlooked the road and pass, the ruins of a 
square building were visible, now so much dilapidated, that it was im- 
possible to determine whether it had been originally designed for the 
purposes of religion or ef defence. In the centre of a green patch, 
scarcely a pistol shot from the dismantled tower, the scathed stem of a 
solitary oak was standing. As it was, it would never have arrested the 
traveller’s eye, had nota huge cairn cf stones beneath it intimated that 
this lonely tree had witnessed some scenes of bloodshed. I pulled up my 
horse, and viewed the cairn and ruin with attention, for my curiosity was 
excited, and chance enabled me to gratify it. An elderly, wild-looking, 
half-clad peasant was loitering on the road-side, attending a score or two 
of sheep. Abandoning his charge, he jeined me willingly ; and in very 
excellent Irish replied to my questions, and communicated the tradition- 
al story of the place. 


‘What was that building, friend; and what does yonder cairn com- 
memorate ?”’ : 

“The story’s long,” replied the peasant. 

“ And so is the mountain road. Was it death by accident or trea- 
chery ?” 

The peasant paused a moment, and then drily answered, “ There was 
no accident in the business, though three men perished ; one was mur- 
dered and two were hanged. 

‘- Do you know the particulars 1” 

“It would be strange if I did not. 

‘“‘ Indeed !” 

“ Ay, and my fathers before. We have been for centuries herdsmen 
in these mountains. I have never been thirty miles from the spot where 
we stand; and every rock, and rill, and hillock, are familiar from early 
childhood, for on them my eyes first opened.” 

‘* What was the building?” 

“ A barrack, for soldiers to protect travellers from plunder.”’ 

* And the cairn—” 

‘« Proves that their protection was sometimes unavailing.” 

“Could not anarmed force restrain vagabonds from plundering ?”’ 

‘Wherefore, it is hard to say,”’ returned the herdsman. “ Are you 
going to B to-morrow ?”” 

‘Tam.’ 

“* You are in haste thither ?”’ 


I was born in these hills.’ 
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“T must be there by noen.” 


; 
‘“‘ The special commission sits there the following day. They say it | TH Ky STRUGGLE FOR FAME. 


will go hard with the men who killed the gauger?” 
“’Tis said so; and if the circumstances attendant on the murder be 
such as are generally believed, they will deserve their fate.’’ 


The peasant eyed me sharply, and then, with assumed indifference, ob- | 


served, 


‘‘ The devil is painted always blacker than he is; and something may | 
still come out in the prisoners’ favor. I fear, poor fellows, that they | 


will be prosecuted hard.” 
“ That you may be certain of.” 


‘“‘ Well,” continued my companion, ‘(no doubt Bradley’s death was | 


sudden. But could it be otherwise? Many an aching heart he caused, 
and the curse of ruined men and houseless children pursued him.” 

As he spoke, we crossed a small hillock, where the mountain-path, 
which had diverged to the right, once more united itself to the main 
road. The lake extended itself for more than a mile on one side; and 
on the other a swamp, impassable alike to man and horse, stretched 
for a considerable distance between the rugged causeway and the bases 
of the contiguous high grounds. A deep stream winding threugh the 
centre of the morass and creeping lazily beneath a ruined bridge, lost 
itself in the blue waters of the lake. It was fortunate that my new 


acquaintance was beside me, or I should have been puzzled where to | 
cross the stream; but, on inquiry, he told me there was a ford, and | 


offered to point it out. For half an hour we jogged on sociably toge- 
ther, chatting on a subject which seemed to occupy my companion’s 


every thought,—the approaching trial of the murderers. From time | 
to time I observed, however, that he looked anxiously behind him; | 


and suddenly a distant sound like that of coming horsemen made me 
turn my head. It was not fancy—three persons showed themselves 
above the ridge; they were the strangers I had eneountered at the inn, 
and from the pace at which they rode, I had no doubt they were in pur- 
suit of me. 

Indeed, from the first moment they discovered me, their object was 
perfectly apparent. One of them pointed me out; and, considering the 
rugged path they had to traverse, they increased @jr pace to a rapidity 
that appeared surprising. 

Nor was I insensible to coming danger. What was to be done, and 
how were they to be aveided? Before me, a broken bridge; behind, 


a pressing enemy; and escape cut off. I could observe, from nume- | 


rous hoof-marks in the bog, the place where the river was fordable. 
My mare was fresh, and willingly obeyed a call. I started forward at a 
rattling pace, and once across the water, had but little doubt of effecting 
an escape. 

Whatever were the herdsman’s origina] intentions towards me— 
whether his designs were “wicked or charitable’—the appearance of 
the strangers made him at once a foe. The instant I spurred my mare, 
he caught up a stone and flung it with such precision, that it knocked 
my hat eff, but, fortunately, only grazed my head. Then applying his 
finger to his lips, he uttered a wild and piercing whistle, which echoed 
through the rocks behind, and was repeated among the distant moun- 
tains. The signal was answered promptly. A dozen men, who had 


been resting in a hollow out of sight, suddenly sprang up; some rushed | 
to the ford—others occupied the road—and all seemed ready and deter- | 


mined to bar my farther progress. 
I had brief time for consideration. To try the ford, guarded as it 


was, were idle; and to take the bridge, was to select as awkward a 
leap as ever proved the proverbial courage of a Roscommon rider. The 


latter only afforded any chance of escape; for I should inevitably be | 


knocked upon the head at the ford, while floundering through the river. 
Accordingly, I nerved myself for the effort—took my mare in hand ;— 
she was the sweetest fencer that ever carried an Irish gentleman !—the 
spur was answered by a rush of speed,—the bridge cleared at stroke—and 
we landed in sporting style, a full length beyond the chasm. 


So far “the work went bravely on.” Although vigorously attacked 
by several assailants, blows from sticks and stones failed in unhorsing 


me, and I nearly succeeded in running the gauntlet safely. Two of | 


these brigands were still to be passed, and I charged them at a slash- 


ing gallop. They retreated to either side, and avoided the threatened | 


collision; but as I came thundering past, a rope dexterously thrown 
over the horse’s head, caught me across the chest, and threw me from 
the saddle on the road with stunning violence. Before I could recover, 
I was seized, tied hand and foot, a sack thrown over me, lifted on a 
horse, and an intimation given, that on the slightest effort at outcry or 
escape, I should be consigned to the deep, sans ceremonie. The bet- 
ter portion of our valor is discretion—and I determined to keep quiet— 
for however loose in keeping ordinary pledges these excellent persons 
might be, when a drowning match was in the case, I felt assured that 
they would redeem their promise to the letter. 


(To be continued.) 
i — 
Temrerance.—* Mr. Snub, you say you are a temperance man, 
and yet you chaws terbarker.” 


“ium! yes mum, but mum, I duzn’t squeeze my gizzard out 


a stays, nor stick my back up with bags of meal,—Mrs. Slob, 
on’t.”’ 


Exuent Mrs. Sleb, in a huff. 





AN OXFORD STORY, 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “‘ MATTHEW SCRAWLER.”’ 


' 
, 


Saturday, the 20th of October, 18—, was a gloomy, rainy, puffy, mise- 
rable day. The streets of Oxford looked muddy, slushy, and deserted 
, by all but the college servants, whose generally pure white cottons were 
| obscured by splashes, and a few collegians who held their gown-tails 
under one arm to keep them from being soiled by the soil of alma ma- 
| ter. Nota tradesman was visible. Every one of them was deeply en- 
| gaged within in making*cut his “ little accounts ;”’ for on that day term 
| began, or more strictly speaking, “‘the men were coming up’’—for term 
| had commenced on the 10th. 
| It was a busy day within the walls of the respective colleges. The 
| coqui were busied in preparing materials for hall-dinners and bones to 
| be broiled at supper. They had laid in a stock of soups, chops, and 

steaks to be ready for any hungry member who might come in exhausted 
| by a long and tedious journey. 
| The promi were busy brushing up the college plate and polishing the 
tankards. The beer barrels were already furnished with taps, and most 
of them had been tasted and approved by the tonsores who having no- 
| thing very particular to do, spent the day in the buttery to watch for the 
| Imposed as they came up, expecting a justand speedy reward for the 
impositions done for them the term before. 

The janitores were occupied in flogging dogs out of college, and in- 
| specting the luggage of the freshmen as they arrived, in order that they 
| might form a judgment of their respectability from the appearance of 
| their portmanteaus and carpet-bags. 

The Cam. Com. hunnies were preparing their apartments for their 
| respective dons, and tasting the port wine to ascertain whether it had 

deteriorated during ‘‘the long,” and marking the bin, to be set aside as 

A 1, for the ensuing term. 

The bedmakers and underscouts were sweeping rooms, dusting furni- 
| ture, scraping crockery-ware together, collecting glasses, lighting fires, 
| and what they were pleased to call airing beds, which means throwing 
the mattress or feather bed on the middle of the floor, and leaving it to 
take its chance of getting a genial ray from a half-extinguished fire. 

At the various inns all was bustle, hurry, and confusion, for the men in 
the days of which I am writing, came up inside, or on the roofs and box- 
| es of the coaches which kept the streets alive by the rattle of their 

wheels, and the horns or bugles of their guards. Each inn too could 

boast of as many post-horses in its yard as are now kept at all of them 
put together. Railroads, however, proclaim by their steaming, scream- 
, ing, whistling, indorous locomotives, that 
‘ Tempora mutantur, 
| which means, that “The Times four-horse fast-coach, is changed intoa 
| pair-horse slow.” 
| I might add, 
Nos et mutamur in illis, 


| for instead of being satisfied, as was our wont, with reaching London in 
' five hours and a half, we grumble if we are not at Paddington from 
Steventon, the same number of miles, in less than two hours, and call 
the steam carriage a “ very slow coach.”’ 

But to return to the days of that neatly exploded race—the genus lon- 
gum—the drivers of long stages. 
| Tom—great Tom of Christ Church tolls four o'clock, Carfax church- 
, cleck respectfully waits five minutes, and then strikes the same hour, the 

varions parish churches follow the example of their illustrious predeces- 
| sors when it suits their convenience. The bock-keepers at the various 

offices stand at their doors with the porters and extra cads waiting the 
| arrival of the London coaches and pulling out their watches now and 
} then to see how much they are “ after time.’’ Excuses are readily made, 
“ the roads run woolly, and being first day of term of course they’re full 
| inside and out, with no end of luggage.”’ 
The porters are nearly tired of standing about, and counting in anti 
| cipation, the number of half-crowns they shall earn, and how they shall 
make their cads give a full, true, and patticular account of their earn- 
| ings, when too-too-tvo-ooh! is heard on Headington Hill, answered by 
| the same sound, as accurately repeated as if by echo, from Rose Hill; 
| in a few minutes “The Blenheim’ is seen dashing from the Wyck- 
ham road, and ‘“‘The Alert” from the Henley road, meeting on Maud- 
| len Bridge as at a common centre. On they rattle, Charles Holmes 
| on the one, and Black Will on the other, each eager to reach the 
| Angel first. Will, who carries the ‘“‘young uns,” flanks the leaders, 
and double thongs the wheelers; but Holmes, who is filled with dons, 
erely slacks his hand, and gives a peculiar encouraging note with his 
ips. Onthey go, neck-and-neck, and pull up together at the Angel 
ateway. 

Crowds of gownsmen, who have arrived by the middle-day coaches or 
have clubbed for “yellows and pairs,” stand on the pavement to greet 
their friends and see what old schoolfellows have come up for the first 
time. Greetings are exchanged amidst the searchings for boxes, hat- 
cases, carpet-bags, pointers, setters, terriers, and gun-cases. 

Will and Holmes look out carefully for their tips, and having secured 
them, and deposited all who choose to alight, drive on up the High-street 
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i and pull up again at the Mitre, where a second but less imposing scene 
: of the same farce is exhibited. 
1 ’ . Leaving “‘ The Blenheim” and “ The Alert” to go onto the Roe- 
i 
: 





that “she had every reason to believe that that Pauperly was surrep- 
titiously endeavoring to steal the affections of Lucinda Markwell.”’ 

“ Pooh!—nonsense—swff, my dear—Lucinda has too much proper 
pride, and Pauperly too little money to dréam of such a thing. Why 
she may have thousands, and he has only £80 per annum—stuff!”’ 

“ But I distinctly saw him squeeze her hand as they turned over the 
music together,” said the lady. 

“ All chance, depend on it—all stuff!” 

‘“* Ah, but then,”’ continued the lady, “she blushed and said—” 

“Eh! what did she say?” asked Markwell. 

“She said don’t,” answered mamma. 
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buck and Star, we will stop at the Mitre, and watch the proceedings 
of a plainly but respectably-dressed lady, and a young man whose 
pale cheeks and wan appearance proclaim the invalid or the over-work- 
ed student. 

They have just alighted from the inside of “ The Blenheim,” and, be- 
ing unattended by a servant, are endeavoring to point out to the house- 
porter their two portmanteaus and one bonnet-box, which are nearly ob- 
scured by a mass of superincumbent luggage, and surrounded as if by a 
bulwark, with coach-porters’ barrows. 
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“Look after the lady, Jem,” said the upper to the under-waiter, 
*‘ she’s going to stop in the house; I must 10k after Mr. Strong of St. 
James’s—he owes me a tick for last term, and he'll be cleaned out to- 
morrow.” ° 

“‘T can’t,” replied Jem; “I see Mr. Brooks of St. Jude’s and he sees 
me, for he’s a slipping off the other side, and he owes me a tick.” 

Thus deserted by the waiters, the lady looks for aid to the chamber- 
maid, but she is engaged in looking a? all the young men. A slight gaze, 
however, satisfies her, and seeing her mistress watching her from the 
bar-room door, she makes a virtue of necessity, and approaching the 
lady asks her if “she stops all night, and would like to see her room.” 

“I wish to speak to the landlady,”’ said the lady, ‘‘and beg to be 
shown into a parlor, where I and my son may take some refreshments.” 

The girl cheerfully obeys and shows her into a neat room, with a 
comfortable fire”blazing in its grate, and having the look of one’s own 
home. 

In a very few minutes Mrs. P e—I am sorry to be obliged to say 
the late Mrs. P——e—makes her appearance. For years she has been 
the landlady of the Mitre, and has won the good-will of her customers 
and the love of her neighbors and dependants by her obliging conduct 
and kind heart. 

The lady responds to her courtesy, and gives into her hand a letter. 
Mrs. P——e opens it and finds it is from one of her old college visiters 
—friends I may truly say. It contains a request that she will obliging- 
ly procure lodgings in the house of some respectable family for the 
bearer, who intends to reside in Oxford as long as her son remains at 
college. 

While Mrs. P e is showing those attentions to her guests, which 
she never failed to show to all, but especially to those who came so well 
recommended to her, and whilst the porter is seeking a vacant lodging 
suited to the lady’s wants, I will give the reader a brief insight inte her 
history, and the cause of her appearance at Oxford. 

Among the minor canons of cathedral, was one who bore the 











name of James Pauperly. He had passed through the University with | 


great credit to himself as a bible-clerk and chaplain. Having no patron 
either lay or clerical, he was glad to acceptof a minor canonry in 
cathedral, because it ensured him a small house in the close and a sala- 
ry of £80 per annum. 

Being fond of music and a good musician, these qualifications, added 
to his gentlemanly manners and correct conduct, gained him admission 
into the dull but respectable society of the town in which the cathedral 
stands, and of which it is the chief—indeed the only—attraction. 

Among the families with whom Pauperly spent his evenings, none was 
so attentive and consequently so agreeable to him as the household of 
one Mr. Markwell, who carried on an extensive and lucrative business as 
a brewer. He was wealthy and proud ef his wealth. He had a large 
family, consisting of three sons and five daughters, to whom he had given 
a good education. They were all musical, and to gratify their taste and 
his own pride, Mr. Markwell gave a great many private concerts in the 
course of the year, whereat his own family, and the minor canons of the 
cathedral were the principal performers. 

Pauperly soon became a great favorite with the brewer and with his 
sons and daughters. He was invited to “‘drop in whenever he pleased,” 
and often availed himself of the invitation; for amongst the daughters, 
the second, Miss Lucinda, had found especial favor in his eyes. The 
feeling was mutual, but unacknowledged by either party, except by those 
little glances and sighs, which are often unwittingly bestowed and utter- 
ed by incipient lovers. He played with her—on the piano, I mean—he 
sang with her, but there was nothing particular in that, for he did the 
same with her brothers and sisters. 


It somehow happened, however, that Mamma Markwell fancied that 
his tones were softer, and far more tender and melodious when he sang 
to Miss Lucinda, thaa they were when he accompanied any one else. 
She grew suspicious and watched them closely—for she had not the 
slightest wish that either of her daughters should unite her fate with, 
and bestow the riches she might possidly inherit, on a minor canon. 

’ The result of her vigilance was that she was confident, certain sure, that 
she saw Pauperly squeeze Lucinda’s hand as they both essayed to turn 
over the same leaf of the same music-book at one and the same time. 
What might have been a mere suspicion was converted into a certainty 
by the young lady blushing very deeply and whispering ‘‘ Don’t ;’’ and 
the gentleman turning away with a deep sigh. 

She said nothing to her daughter upon the subject, but at the usual 
time 





When wives do lecture and the night grows dark, 


she informed her husband, who professed a great attachment for the 
church, and entertained a real affection for his money and his family— 
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“And very proper too. Pooh!—nonsense—all stuff,” replied the 
brewer, and he closed the debate for the night. 

Now though Mr. Markwell thus discouraged his wife's suspicions he 
thought it not improbable that a handsome young man of good address, 
and great musical talent, might gain the affections of any young lady 
with whom he frequently conversed and sang: and he thought it still 
less improbable that a poor parson would not avail himself of so easy a 
means of increasing his income, as by seeking the hand and fortune of 
a young lady with wealth in prospectu. 

He therefore invited Pauperly to dine with him, which he had never 
done before, and as soon as the cloth was removed and the ladies had 
retired, he gave so marked a lecture, addressed to his sons, on the ab- 
surdity of parsons with small incomes thinking of marrying, and the folly 
of parents who could allow their daughters to become the wives of the 
aforesaid poor parsons, that Pauperly could not mistake the object of the 
invitation to dinner. 

He attended the evening meetings as constantly as before, but was 
more guarded in his conduct to Lucinda, who having a shrewd notion 
of the cause, fiom hints thrown out by her mamma, was not at all dis- 
pleased at his conduct. 

One evening Miss Lucinda thought that Pauperly looked happier and 
sang more cheerfully than usual. His voice had been rather to flat for 
some time ; on this occasion it seemed inclined to verge too much on the 
other extreme. The cause she could not divine, but it was speedily dis- 
closed to her. 

While a chorus occupied the rest of the party, and mamma was 
busied in domestic duties, Pauperly led Lucinda aside into the deep 
embrasure of a window and told her that as the chapter had that day 
given him a living close to the town, which would make his income 
£200 per annum, he could not refrain asking her if she would share it 
with him. 

As Lucinda really loved Pauperly, and knew nothing of the little con- 
venience which £200 per annum dges noé insure, she unreservedly said 
** Yes, provided her parents would consent.” 

The usuals were perpetrated as well as the time and place would al- 


low of their perpetration, and Pauperly—happy man!—sought Mr. 


Markwell, and told him of his accession of income—the love he bore 
for his daughter, and her provisional acceptance of his hand. 

Mr. Markwell made a great many rude observations touching the 
poverty of parsons in general, and of minor canons in particular, and 
forbade Mr. Pauperly further access to his house and daughter; for 
which Mamma Markwell very much applauded him. 

“Where there is a will there is a way” (ubi voluntas, thi potestas, ) 
is a maxim the truth of which has been often proved. Miss Lucinda 
came of age, and having £50 per annum of her own—the legacy of 
an aunt, she told her parents calmly but firmly, ‘ she meant to bestow 
herself and her £50 per annum on the only man she cou!d ever love.”’ 

* Pooh! nonsense! stuff!” said the brewer. 

“Low! degrading! abominable!’ said the brewer's wife. 

‘“‘I have made up my mind,” said the young lady, “and have ap- 
prized Mr. Pauperly of my intentions.” 

‘‘Then leave the house this instant, and never see our faces again,” 
shouted pere et mere together, looking vent-pegs at poor Lucinda. 

Pauperly could not very well hesitate to fulfil the lady’s wishes, but 
previously to doing so, be consulted the Dean, who was in residence. 
When he heard all the circumstances of the case, he made a few ob- 
servations on the pride of wealthy parvenues, and offered to unite them 
himself the next day; an act fur which old Markwell withdrew his sub- 
scription from every charity in the town, and put his name down as a 
large contributor to the British school. 

Well, time rolled on: Mrs. Markwell and her family were soon re- 
conciled to Lucinda and her husband, when they saw how much they 
were respected by every one. Old Markwell would not be reconciled 
—he would not listen to the proposal—‘ his daughter had married a 
beggar, or little better, and lad disgraced the family.’’ The subject 
threw him into so violent a passion, that it brought on an apoplectic 
seizure, and he died—died a beggar! for on examining his affairs, it 
was discovered that he had risked his all, and more than his all in a 
speculatiun in bops, which had turned ont a failure. Everything was 
sold to pay the creditors, and Mrs. Markwell retired with her daughters 
to a small cottage, where they lived on their own little independencies, 
amounting together to £250 per annum—the sons sought employment 
elsewhere. 

Mrs. Pauperly had but ene child—a son; upon him, of course, she 
doted. Pauperly, as soon as the boy was old enough, knowing the er- 


rors of the home-system of education, sent him to the Cathedral school, 
where he made such rapid progress in his learning, and showed such a 
decided superiority over those of his own age, that he resnlyed to send 
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him to college, and for that purpose stinted himself and his wife, who 
readily submitted to the deprivation, of every luxury, and of many of 
the necessaries of life. 

In the midst of these, his plans for the fdtare welfare of his son, he 
was suddenly cut off. A violent cold caught by doing duty in a damp 


{ mathematics, he found but little difficulty in securing his festamur, and 


country church, being neglected, terminated fatally. Mrs. Pauperly | 


was left a widow with a son of seventeen years of age, and fifty pounds 
perannum. This sum was augmented by a pension of thirty pounds 
from the widow’s fund, and a sum of sixty pounds which she purchased 
as an annuity with the amount of the insurance on her husband’s life, 
and the sale of his furniture and effects. 

With this £140 per annum, she resolved to carry out the plans which 
her husband had laid down for hia son. She consulted the Dean on 
the best means of doing so. He wrote to his friend the Principal of 
Hall on the subject. He received an answer from the kind- 
hearted man, recommending the mother to come up and take lodgings 
tor herself and son in Oxford, where they could live cheaply together, 
as James Pauperly could not have rooms in Hall, while it was 
undergoing certain repairs. 

Thus I have briefly accounted for the appearance of Mrs. Pauperly 
and her son at the Mitre Inn, and for the request made to the landlady to 
seek for a respectable lodging for them. A sitting-room and two bed- 
rooms were provided in a small house in one of the back streets, of 
which possession was taken that very evening. On the Monday follow- 
ing, James Pauperly was matriculated and admitted a commoner of 
Hall. 

I have said that he looked pale and delicate. The fact is, that he 
was constitutionally strong and healthy, but he had been reading very 
hard—indeed unnecessarily so—to prepare himself for college. The 
noble sacrifice made by his mother for his advancement in life, made 
such an impression upon him, that he resolved to requite it by the most 
strenuous exertions. He was determined to succeed in gaining the 
highest honors of the university, if those honors were to be obtained by 
perseverance. He rose early, and late took rest. The hours that ought 
to have been dedicated to exercise and recreation, were devoted to study. 
The consequence may easily be foreseen. The bloom left his cheeks, 
his eye lost its brilliancy, and his brow became conwacted. His appe- 
tite failed. He was nervous and dyspeptic. 

The Dean saw this, and though he appreciated his close application 
to his books, he warned him that the very method he had adopted to ac- 
quire fame as a scholar, would be the surest means of defeating his 
wishes. He told his mother also, and wrote to the Principal of 
Hall to the same effect. Dr. , therefore, before he allowed him to 
attend a single lecture, called in a medical man, and requested him to lay 
down a system of alternate study and exercise suited to his bodily health 
—or rather want of health. 

This kindly effected, Pauperly was introduced to his tutor, Mr. Pen- 
sive, a quiet, gent!emanly man, and exactly suited for the management 
of a youth of his habits and temperature. Mr. Pensive was a laborious 
student, and had made himself a sound scholar more by rigid applica- 
tion than by natural ability. He still read, and read very hard. He 
took a certain measured quantity of exercise and food daily. He allew- 
ed himself but one indulgence—that was a newspaper. In this, however, 
his habit waa peculiar, for he never read one until he had finished the 
preceding. As he sometimes had not time to look at a paper for a week 
together, he got behindhand in his reading; still he went plodding on, 
and filing tuem as regularly as if they were new ones, and certainly 
found quite as much entertainment from the perusal of them, though they 
were ‘in arrear.”’ 

Pauperly was not aware of this peculiarity in his tutor’s character, 
until one day, while he was sitting with him, he looked up from his paper 
and very gravely observed, 

‘‘ Bless me! what a shocking fire!” 

‘Indeed, sir, where?” 

“Why, Drury-lane Theatre is burnt down,” said Mr. Pensive. 

“ What again, sir?’ inquired Pauperly; “it was burnt down about 
two years ago.”’ 

“Yes,” said Mr. Pensive, “ that is just the date I've got to.” 

Pauperly, upon inquiry, was fully informed of the system upon which 
his tutor ty | the newspapers, and ceased to wonder at the o/d news 
which sometimes formed the subject of his lighter conversation. 

Dr. and Mr. Pensive both offered to introduce Pauperly to some 
of the best men in the Hall, but he respectfully declined the offer, assu- 
ring them that he had neither the means, nor the time, nor the inclina- 
tion to enter into society. His only companion was his mother—his 
kind, his devoted mother. 


After reading up and attending his lectures, he walked with her for 
a certain time. They then returned totheir humble meal. After dinner 
Pauperly pursued his studies, avd for cne hour in the course of the 
evening, sought the assistance of Mr. Pensive in getting up his sciences. 
This assistance was willingly given, though not paid for—as the tutor 
knew that his pupil could not afford to pay for private lectures. The 
only recompence he would receive was from Mrs. Pauperly, who 
performed certain litle offices with her needle for him, such as hem- 
ming handkerchiefs and marking linen, which are really valuable to a 
college tutor. 


In his seventh term, Pauperly went up for his little-go, as the first ex- 
amination is termed. As it consists principally of an inquiry into, or 
investigation of, the candidate’s knowledge of grammar and logic, or 
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the thanks of the examiners—the masters of the schools—for the efficient 
manner in which he had got up his books. 

At this period a scholarship, or more correctly speaking, an exhibition, 
of thirty pounds per annum, to last for four years, was left by will to 

Hall, by one of its former members. An advertisement appeared. 
calling upon all young men, under a certain standing in the university, 
who chose te do so, to come forward as candidates. A list of seventeen 
names was sent in to the Principal: among them appeared that of James 
Pauperly. 

The nature of the examination intended to be adopted, was explained 
to him by Dr. and Mr. Pengive ; and as he knew his books tolerably 
well, he devoted the intervening time to practising prose Latin writing 
and versification. 

The day arrived. Pauperly, with an agitated manner, left his mother, 
who spent the day in prayer for her son’s success. She could do nothing 
else had she felt so inclined, for he was her all, her only hope, and on 
his success, in the event of any thing befalling her, his future support 
depended. The clock struck four, the hour when the examinations were 
to terminate, and the name of the successful candidate to be announced. 
Mrs. Pauperly placed her chair near the window to watch for her son’s 
coming, in order that she might learn his success or failure from his 
looks, ere he entered the hoase. A long, tedious, almost unendurable 
hour elapsed. The clock struck again, but still he came not. The 
shades of night had fallen on the deserted streets, and the mother left 
the window, despairing of her son’s success, as she knew he would 
hasten to communicate the joyful tidings to her before any one else.— 
The chimes from New College tower announced the hour of six. The 
feelings of the widowed parent were wrought to such a painful height, 
that her heart beat violently and audibly, her pulses throbbed, and her 
breathing was impeded. She poured out a glass of spring-water, and 
was raising it to her parched lips, when she heard a rapid, joyful step 
approaching. The glass fell from her hand. She knew it was the foot- 
step of her son, and she fel/ that he was successful. Her tears burst 
forth, and relieved the oppression on her heart and lungs, and ere she 
had timt to finish a thanksgiving to the great Protector of the widow and 
the orphan, her son was embracing her. He could only say, ‘“ Dearest. 
mother, I have triumphed,” before he sank on the sofa exhausted with 
fatigue and joy. 

When he was sufficiently recovered, and had partaken of some slight 
refreshment, which his mother insisted upon his doing, he explained the 
cause which had delayed his return. It appeared at the termination of 
the examination that the papers and viva voce of himself and one other 
candidate were judged to be se nearly upon an equality, that it was dif- 
ficult to decide between them, It had been resolved by the examiners 
to put them in one more book, and to give them one more paper each. 
The work was done and handed in. In half an hour—a most painful 
half-hour to both the men—Dr. announced that Mr. Pauperly was 
the successful candidate for the exhibition; but that Mr. Ploddington, 
his opponent, had passed so excellent an examination, that he could not 
allow him to leave the hall without thanking him publicly, and begging 
his acceptance of a few books. 

Whata happy joyful evening was that to the mother and her son—the 
widow and her orphan child! All the sacrifices made by the one were 
more than recompensed; all the painful applications—the nights and 
days of toil spent by the other, were forgotten, blotted out of his memory. 
They were too happy to talk, but sat holding each other’s hand, and ex- 
pressing by their looks alone the joy, the gratitude that filled their hearts. 
Just as their feelings began to border on the painful from their intensity, 
a knock was heard at the door, footsteps sounded on the staircase, and 
Mr. Pensive was ushered in by the maid, palpitating from the unusual 
speed at which he had hurried from the hall, to congratulate his pupil 
and his mother on the event of the day. 

“And I am happy to add,” said Mr. Pensive, “that the French have 
been beaten at Talavera.” 

“Why, that, sir, is more than two years and a half ago,” said Mrs. 
Pauperly. 

“ Very likely, my dear Madam, veryflikely ; but J am only just come ta 
it in the papers.” 

Mr. Pensive having thus accounted for his arrears of news, intimated 
a wish to be allowed to take his tea sy spend the evening with his pu- 
pil and his mother. 

“ He felt,” he said, “there could be no impropriety in it, thought it 
was not usual for college tutors to visit widows, but then her son was 
present—there could not be anything wrong in it.” 

Mrs. Pauperly smiled, and assured him that there could not. 


The evening was passed in laying down plans for the future. Pauper 
ly had resolved to try—not only fora first class in classics and mathema- 
tics—but for the prizes offered by the University for the best Latin and 
English essay, and for the best Latin and English verses. In this he was 
encouraged by his tutor, who knew that the gaining of these public ho- 
nors advanced a young man’s interest in life more, by a great deal, than 
any one thing again. His mother did not discourage him; though when 
she heard the list of books necessary to be read and got up to ensure 
only one first-class, she feared that his health would Be injured and his 
strength fail him. 











When Pauperly commenced his course of study, his mother longed 
to be able to assist him. But how could she do it? she who knew noth- 
ing of Latin or Greek? She was resolved to try. She saw that much 
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time was consumed in looking out words in dictionaries and lexicons, and 
by practice she soon acquired the ability to do so. She made herself ac- 
quainted with the Greek character, and to her son’s great surprise, af- 
forded him much assistance. 

She could aid him in another way. When he had made himself tho- 
roughly acquainted with the Greek text and construction of his plays, he 
read them off to her in English, translating them as freely as possible, 
while she compared his rendering of them with some able English ver- 
sion. 

He was also greatly assisted in his labours, especially in the mathema- 
tics, by his rival for the Hall exhibition, Mr. Ploddington. This 
young man, though annoyed at being be@ten by Pauperly, was so much 
pleased with his manners and conduct during the examination, that he 
made further inquiries respecting him. The answers to those inquiries 
were 30 satisfactory that he determined, albeit he was a Ch. Ch. man, 
and a younger scion of a good family, to make of him an acquaintance, 
and if possible a friend. 

He called on him and invited him to his rooms. Pauperly declined, 
and modestly assigned his reasons for so doing—‘ he was too proud to 
accept invitations which he was too poor to be able to return.” Plod- 
dington endeavored to reason away the objection in his case, but Pauper- 
ly was firm, and his mother applauded his firmness. At the same time 
she told him that she should be happy to see his new acquaintance at 
their lodgings whenever he was disposed to favor them with his com- 





any. 

Ploddington, finding it was useless to argue the matter further, was 
glad to consent to the arrangement, and knowing that they could mutually 
benefit one another, he spent many of his evenings at Pauperly’s. Seve- 
ral baskets of game, poultry, and fish, came directed to Mrs. Pauperly ; 
and, strange to say, she could never find out by whom they were sent — 
Pauperly had his suspicions, but he found it unnecessary to give vent to 
ihem, and so deprive his mother of such little luxuries as her income 
could not allow her to indulge in, and also deprive the sender, who he 
knew could afford the expense, of the gratification of seeing her enjoy 
them. . 

At his intimacy with Mr. Ploddington both Dr. and Mr. Pen- 
sive were greatly pleased, as they trusted that at the end of his universi- 
ty career it might be the means of introduciug him into good society. 
They both felt that his success, of which they doubted not, would justify 
him in seeking it. 

During the long vacation, while Ploddington was absent from Oxford, 
and reading with a private tutor in the country, Pauperly again devoted 
so much time to reading that his health, unperceived by his mother, be- 
gan to fail him. He felt that he was ill—really, seriously ill—not so 
much by his rapid pulse, failing appetite and sleepless nights, as by the 
disrelish he began to feel for his books, and the different views he enter- 
tained of the value of academical success. He almost resolved to give 
up. the pursuit of fame—to take a common-pass degree, and retire from 
Oxford unknowing and unknown. The sight of his mother, however--- 
the knowledge that she would be greatly and grievously disappointed at 
the failure of the hopes and expectations which she had formed of him, 
urged him on—on---on, until human nature could bear no more. His 
hands trembled, his eyes became dim, his voice lost its cheerful tones, 
and on one day, as he sat reading to his mother, a giddiness attacked his 
brain, his eyes lost the power of vision and he fell back fainting in his 
chair. 

His mother in great alarm sent for the physician who had previously 
attended him by the advice of Dr. , who, with Mr. Pensive, was 
spending the recess at the sea-side. On his arrival he informed her of 
the cause of he son’s relapse, and insisted on his taking daily rides in a 
gig at first, and afterwards on horseback, into the country, until he had 
recovered oe pt Mrs. Pauperly promised that his orders should be 
strictly attended to; but while she was absent for a few minutes her son 
told the physician that he could not consent to the plan, as his mother’s 
income was too small to enable her to bear the expense. 

“‘Nobly spoken,” said the doctor; “and as I ride out daily, and shall 
be glad of a companion, you shall accompany me.”’ 

“But my mother? J must not leave her.” 

“Plenty of room in the carriage,”’ said the doctor; she shall ride too; 
it will do her good.” 

By the kind and judicious attention of the good-hearted physician-- 
who refused to take a single fee from the widow and orphan---Pauper- 
ly was sufficiently restored to enable him to do what he had long deter- 
mined on---to try for the English prize poem, known as “‘ the Newdigate,” 
and towrite an Englishessay. The very change from reading philosophy 
and history in the dead languages to the less burdensome task of writing 


and composing in his native tongue was a great relief to him. He found 
the truth of 








Mutatis studiis, levior fit labor. 


When the long vacation was over, and Ploddington returned to col- 
lege, his first act was to call on his friend. He was shocked to see the 
change which illness had effected in him. He left him, and having learnt 
from the widow the name of the physician who had attended him, called 
on him and begge@him to tell him truly the state of his friend’s health, 
and the means best calculated to restore it. 

The dector told him that less study, a little port wine, with plenty of 
air and horse exercise, would speedily renovate his frame. 

Ina few days a hamper of port came down by the London wagon di- 
rected to Mrs. Pauperly, and by some extraordinary chance ¢wo horses 


} 
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were sent up to Oxford for Mr. Ploddington, and as he could only ride 
one ata time, he begged of Pauperly as a great favor to mount the other, 
just to keep him inexercise. » 

Pauperly saw through the scheme, squeezed his friend’s hand, and 
mounted. 

The physician’s words came true. The sick and weakly student was 
restored to health and strength. The principal was delighted, and Mr. 
Pensive in the excess of his joy assured them that the allies had taken 
Badajoz by storm, which had surrendered some three years before, though 
he had “ only just come to it in the newspapers.” 

Winter passed, and its frost melted before the sun of spring. Nature 
put on her new gown of green to greet him. Oxford began to fill with 
strangers—lions and lionesses, as the young men call them. Colleges 
and halls were visited, the broad walk promenaded, and carriages rolled 
along, conveying their fair burdens to see the beauties of Blenheim and 
Nuneham. The commemoration was athand. 

The morning of the day—a genial day of June—dawned bright and 
beautiful. Not a cloud showed itself to throw a gloom upon the impor- 
tant business which was to be transacted at the theatre. Soon after nine 
v’clock crowds of graduates and undergraduates were seen wending their 
way from all parts of Oxford to the common centre of attraction. Broad 
street was filled with carriages, which creeping along one after the other, 
deposited their elegantly-dressed contents at the front gate of the theatre. 
These ladies were admitted at once, and took their seats in the lower 
cirele. Shortly after these seats were filled other doors were opened to 
admit the masters and the male visiters to the area. In a few minutes 
more the remainder of the gates were thrown open, and in rushed the 
undergraduates, pushing, squeezing, and thrusting each other up the 
staircases amidst shoutings, bellowings, the rending of gowns and crack- 
ing of caps, anxious to gain a good seat in the upper gallery. As half 
an hour had to be passed, of course it was better to let it pass merrily. 
Cheers were given for *‘ the ladies,” mingled hisses and groans for “ the 
proctors.”” Approbation or disapprobation of the conduct of the respec- 
tive “ heads of houses’’ followed, and though last, not least, a very plain 
and marked opinion on the various political characters of the day. 

Amidst all this din and uproar—at which the ladies always laugh— 
God bless them !—for it is the din and uproar of high-spirited young 
gentlemen—the great doors were thrown open, the organ gave vent te 
its solemn peal, and the Vice-chancellor, preceded by the bead!es, bear- 
ing the insignia of their office, and followed by a long train of Doctors, 
the rear being brought up by the Proctors, passed through the alley made 
for him in the area, and took his seat in the chair appropriated to him. 
As he and the heads of houses and the Proctors filled their hitherto va- 
cant places, the shouts of applause and the hisses of disapproval were 
renewed with such superior vigor and force as proved that the shouts 
antecedent to their appearance had been a mere rehearsal. ' 

The honorary degrees were in the first place conferred, after the open- 
ing of the convocation in due furm by the Vice-chancellor, upon those 
individuals whom the university deemed worthy of so distinguished a 
mark of her favor. As each newly-created D.C.L., honoris causa, took 
his seat among the Doctors, he was greeted with the warmest cheers 
from all parts of the theatre. 

When this was finished the Public Orator and the Professor of Poetry 
went through the parts assigned them, making long Latin speeches 
much to the edification of the undergraduates, who would not listen to 
them, and of the ladies, whe did not understand one word that was ut- 
tered. Then came the Latin and English Essays—next the Latin 
verses, recited by Ploddington, the winner of the prize. All these 
successful candidates for university honors were received both at the 
commencement and termination of their exercises, with the loudest and 
most heart-cheering applause. 


When Pioddington had retired from the rostrum all eyes were turned 
to it in anxious expectation of seeing the successful candidate for the 
most popular of all the prizes, the Newdigate English verse. A delay, 
an nnaccountable delay took place. Five minutes had nearly elapsed 
when Ploddington returned, and led into the place which he had just 
before quitted, a tall, pale young man, who seemed too weak and too 
ill to go through the duties which his success had imposed upon him. 
He bowed to the Vice-chancellor, and cast an imploring glance as if for 
succor, upon all around him. A burst of applause shook the building. 
Again and again it was renewed, and would have been prolonged to a 
painful length had not the Vice-chancellor risen and waved his hand 
for silence. The shouts subsided, and the assembly was as still as some 
deserted charnel-house. 


Pauperly—for it was he—commenced the recitation of his poem in a 
voice melodious, but so subdued, that the first line or two were scarcely 
heard. As he warmed with his subject, however, the tones of his voice 
increased, and his confidence in himself was restored. He delivered 
his fifty lines on a popular subject in a way at once so manly and im- 
pressive, that every heart was affected, every eye was moistened. When 
he concluded the plaudits were renewed, and the ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs to express their pleasure and delight—all but one—a lady 
dressed in a widow’s mourning-suit—who fainted at the close ef the 
recitition. 

‘Bless my soul!’’ said Mr. Pensive, “it is Mrs. Pauperly—his mo- 
ther. It puts me in mind of what I read in the paper to-day about Lady 
Pumpkin, who fainted at the opera, and was carried out by two dukes.” 

** Why that was three years and a half ago,” said the M.A. to whom 
he had spoken. 
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“T should not wonder,” replied Pensive, “but that is just where I 
am come to.” 


Joy seldom kills. Mrs. Pauperly soon recovered, and was conveyed 


by her son to the dining-room in 





Hall, where Dr. had in- 





vited a large party to take refreshments, and where, as a reward for his | 


success and general good conduct, he, before the assembled company, 
presented Pauperly with £30 worth of useful books. 

Pauperly was thus instigated to study on, under the care and superin- 
tendence of his kind physician. Thrice more did he appear in the ros- 
trum of the theatre as a prize-man, and once too with his friend Plod- 
dington. 

When he went up for his final examination he was successful. He 
was sitting with his mother and Mr. Pensive waiting for the class list to 
come out. Ploddington rushed into the room with it in his hand, and 
pointed to his own name and that of his friend, which appeared together 
in the first class, tn literis humanioribus as weil as in mathematicis et 
paysicis. The curtain must fall upon the scene that ensued. 

Years have passed, reader, since the events I have recorded took 

lace. Where, you may ask, is Mr. Pauperly now? How did his pain- 
Ful but successful course of study profit him? were his toils rewarded? 

If you can gain access some day during the sitting of parliament to 
the House of Lords, do so. Stand behind the bar, or in the gallery, and 
cast your eyes on the benches to the right of the throne. They are the 
seats appropriated to the Bishops as lords spiritual. You may observe 
a tall, pale prelate, with a benevolent countenance and an eye beaming 
with talent. That tall, pale man, in the becoming dress of his order, 
toas James Pauperly, the poor exhibitioner of -¢—— Hall, Oxford—now 
he is James, by divine permission, Lord Bishop of . 

The roble lord who has just crossed the house and is shaking hands 
with him is now Baron , he was Ploddington of Ch. Ch.—he sits 
as a retired judge. 

And where is Mrs. Paupetly? 

If you feel disposed to call at the parsonage in che parish of. . 
in the county of Kent, you will see an aged but hale lady, sitting w'th 
solemn face and pretending to listen to the divine, her husband, who is 
reading with great gusto a newspaper five years old. Need I say that 
their names are Mr. and Mrs. Pensive, or that a mother’s joy and grati- 
tude conquered the regrets of a widow and induced her to become for 
the second time—a wife ? 

So successfully terminated “‘ The Struggle for Fame.” 














From the Georgia Family Companion. 


GOOD-HEARTEDNESS, 


OR, ‘NOBODY’S ENEMY BUT HIS OWN.’ 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 





“Women are strangely constituted creatures,” suddenly exclaimed 
Charles Wharton, as he sat by the side of his pretty sister. 

“ Pray, what made you utter that truism so very emphatically?” asked 
his sister, as she laughingly looked up from her needle-work. 

‘‘ Because I never felt its truth so forcibly,” answered Charles. 

“Lhope you have had no new evidence of their eccentricity, brother,”’ 
said Susan, archly. 

“Indeed I have,”’ was the significant reply, “I thought that you, Su- 
aan, were free from the caprice that characterizes your sex, but I believe 
now that women are all alike.” 

‘What have J done, dear Charles ?” 

“Oh you know what I mean, Sue ; here I find you as calm, quiet and 
cheerful, as if nothing had occurred to disturb the current of your feel- 
ings, and yet only this morning, you deliberately murdered the peace of 
as fine a fellow as ever the sun shone upon.” 

‘ Brother, this is unkind,”’ said Susan, blushing deeply as she spoke. 

“T do not mean to say aught that will pain you,” said Charles, * but 
I cannot refrain from telling you that you have been guilty of great in- 
justice towards my friend. May I ask why you refused the hand of Ed- 
ward Hartley?” 

“ Who told you it was ever offered to my acceptance, brother ?” 

“‘T heard it from his own lips, [ have just had a long interview with 
him, and the anguish which he is suffering would melt the heart of any 
one but a selfish woman,” 

“Charles, you are angry, and of course unjust; Edwart Hartley has 
less sense of delicacy than I supposed him to possess, if he can thus pour 
his complaints into the ear of another.” 

“Why was I not informed of his proposal, Susan? Surely your only 
relatives, your mother and brother ought to be consulted on a matter of 
such importance.” 

“T have no concealments from Mamma, Charles; she knew the whole 
affair, and had I been disposed to accept his addresses, you certainly 
would have been consulted.” 

“That is an excellent idea, Sue; if you had accepted him, I should 
a allowed the privilege of knowing it after the matter was set- 

ed. 

“No, brother, if I had loved Edward Hartley well enough to become 
his wife, I should not have wedded him without your approbation; but, 
when I knew that my decision was already made, I felt that it would be 
wrong to betray his confidence by disclosing his proffer, even to you.”’ 
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“But | might*have succeeded in persuading you to a different deci- 
sion.” 

“That would be impossible, Charles; my objection to him, is one 
which only himself could have removed, and it is too late now.” 

“Yet you were once inclined to like him.”’ 

“T do net deny it; when first I became acquainted with him, his fine 
appearance, his agreeable manners, and his varied talents excited my 
admiration, and but for Mamma’s kind watchfulness, I might have al- 
lowed my affections to become involved; but I am thankful that I was 
preserved from such a misfortune.” 

“ A great misfortune, truly! you would really have been an object of 

ity, had you become the wife of the handsome, gifted and wealthy 
Hartley.” 

Mrs. Wharton had listened with deep interest to the conversation be- 
tween her children, until perceiving Susan’s flushed cheek and tearful 
eye, she interposed. ‘ Your sympathy with your friend, makes you un- 
kind to your sister, Charles; I will answer in sober earnestness your 
ironical remark, and I can affirm with truth, that if Susan were the wife 
of Hartley, she would be an object of pity.” 

“Why so, pray?” 

“« Because he is a thoughtless, selfish votary of pleasure; he spends his 
time, his money, and his health in a round of frivolous pursuits, which, 
to say the least of them, are vain and worthless.” 

* Yet no one has ever accused him of vicious habits.’ 

“« Not yet, Charles.” 

“Oh, that is just a woman’s remark, severe, sarcastic and uncharita- 
ble; you cannot bring any serious charge against him, and therefore you 
take it upon yourself to predict future vices.”’ 

** My son, I trust you have never had reason to accuse me of a want 
of Christian charity, but I have lived long enough in the world to know 
that when youth, usually the season of generous and lofty impulses, is 
given up to selfishness and idleness, vice is not far distant. Edward 
Hartley is still very young, yet he is already noted for his epicurean hab- 
its, his thoughtless prodigality, and his love of the wine-cup.” 

“No, no, mother,” interrupted Charles, “‘ you wrong him, indeed you 
do; he is a little wild perhaps, and possesses a very excitable tempera- 
ment, but he has never been degraded by intoxication.” 

“ Ah, Charles, you little know how insidious are the first attacks of 
vice; the very weakness which renders him unable to resist the excite- 
ment of good wine and bad company, will always make him an easy vic- 
tim to temptation. He has no stability of character, no strength of 
principle, to oppose as a barrier to the encroachments of vice.” 

‘‘Pardon me, my dear mother, if I venture to tell you that women, 
however sensible, are totally unable to judge of the characters of men. 
Living in the seelusion of domestic life, assailed by few temptations, and 
those of a very ordinary kind, they cannot possibly comprehend the na- 
ture and the circumstances of those who must go into the world and face 
its perils. To women a very slight offence against propriety and rigid 
morality seems a deadly sin, and a man is never forgiven by them if 
he has once been found guilty of the least dereliction from the path of 
duty.” 

e¥ou are mistaken, Charles. I grant that a young and pure-minded 
girl can a little insight into human nature as it exists in the op- 
posite sex. To her the pages of that sinful and sorrowful volume, the 
heart of man, must necessarily be sealed; but when a woman has been 
a wife, and hasgfathomed the hidden depths of character in her husband 
—when she has made his nature her stady for years, the knowledge 
which she thus acquires enables her to read much of the mysterious 
lore.” 


“‘[ suppose you mean that if a woman has an evil-disposed husband, 
she will learn to doubt all the sex.” 

“No; I mean that it is the duty of every wife to study the character 
of him to whom she has promised to devote her life, since without such 
study she cannot learn to assimilate herself to him, and let his character 
be what it may, it opens anew and strange world to her. There is so 
much in the nature of man which differs essentially from that of her own 
sex, that she often finds herself puzzled and confounded; but if she once 
succeeds in her researches, she then possesses a master-key which ena- 
bles her to unlock many a heart. I know enough ef the temptations and 
trials which assail your sex, Charles, to believe that the man who pre- 
serves his integrity and purity of feeling, in the midst of so many foes to 
both, is truly and emphatically “only a little lower than the angels.”— 
He who passes through the fiery ordeal unscathed should not be con- 
demned because the flames may have singed his garments.” 

“Yet, with the words of benevolence on your lips, you condemn one 
whose only error is what you call weakness of character.” 


“* And is not that the most comprehensive of all errors? If Hartley 
were addicted to some one vice and possessed decision and resolute- 
ness, he could subdue and conquer the besetting sin; but when he is 
deficient in moral energy he must necessarily fall a prey toevery entic- 
ing vice.” 

“Well; there is no use in talking about it now. I think Susan has 
acted very unwisely, for, after all, even if Hartley is dissipated, he is a 
good-hearted, generous fellow. He is nobody's enemy but his own.” 

“‘ How I detest that expression,” exclaimed Mrs. Wharton, earnestly, 
“it awakens a host of painful recollections in my mind, and comprises 
a volume of shame and sorrow. You look surprised, Charles ; perhaps 
T can better explain my severity, and illustrate yous idea of a ‘ good- 
hearted man,’ by relating some incidents in the life of an early friend. 
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It is a tale which I never meant to relate, but your toleration for the er- 
rors of the fascinating Hartley, has taught me the propriety of warning 
you by example rather than precept. 

My friend, whose name I shall conceal under that of Sophia ; 
was one of those cheerful, merry beings, who in their childhood seem 
created only for happiness. She possessed a buoyancy of spirit and a 
hopefulness of temper, which certainly promised much for the future, and 
I presume her early years were spentin the enjoyment of as much hap- 
piness as ever falls to the lot of mortals. ft an orphan at an early 
age, and being the heiress of a considerable patrimony, she had resided 
with her guardian from childhood. He loved her as a daughter, and as 
she grewto womanhood, he huped that her union with his son would give 
her a still stronger claim to his affection. But this connection never took 
place. Charles Hayweod was a grave, studious youth, whose.pale 
countenance and rather diminutive persen, offered no great attraction te 
agay and thoughtless girl; while his total want of those graces of man- 
ner which are only acquired in polished society, prevented the full appre- 
ciation of his really fine intellectual gifts. He loved her very fervently, 
butshy and reserved, he never essayed to win her heart until it was n» 
jongerin her own keeping. 

Sophia was in the habit of passing part of every winter in New York, 
for much as she loved her guardian, ber cheerful spirits led her to find 
great delight in the gay circles of the metropolis, and it was during 
one of her visits to the city that she first became acquainted with the 
young and gifted individual who afterwards became her husband. Pos- 
sessed of very versatile talents, Edward Liston had the art of display- 
ing himself to the best advantage in all society, and few, while under the 
influence of his fascinations, ever thought of sounding the depths of his 
intellect, or of questioning the actual worth of the glittering gems which 
he drew forth from it. He was a young lawyer, with no other prospects 
before him than that of a life of toil, since the small fortune which his 
father had accumulated, was barely sufficient for the support of his aged 
mother and an idiot sister. His only hope of future competence, there- 
fore, depended upon his close application to business; habits of severe 
study and long suffering patience were both essential to the success of 
an unfriended young lawyer. Yet Edward possessed neither of these 
requisites, and instead ef devoting himself to his profession he was idly 
pursuing his amusement in the circles of fashion. Have you never met 
with persons, Charles, whose very versatility of talent prevented their 
success in life? Such a one was Edward Liston. He sketched beauti- 
fully, he sung with taste and accompanied himself on the guitar very 
well. His musical ear enabled him to improvise on the piano, so 
that with a limited knowledge of the science he yet charmed his hear- 
ers by his skillful combinations of broken melodies and snatches of old 
songs; he poetized rather better than the generality of album contribu- 
tors. He read with exquisite modulation and elegance, and his powers 
in recitation were often compared to the best of modern tragedians. In 
short, he had the most brilliant qualities that ever commanded success 
in the circles of fashion, while he was utterly deficient in that perse- 
verance and steadiness of purpose which could alone haye ensured to 
him excellence in any department of taste or science. 


Byron has said that ‘maidens like moths are ever caught with glare,” 
and the sarcasm of the poet is too often verified by the experience of 
every day life. Sophia had been utterly blind to the fine qualities of her 
daily cempanien, Charles Haywood, and she was now cqgppletely dazzled 
by the brilliant halo which encircled the young favorite of a coterie.— 
Edward Liston became her suitor, and but a few months after her first 
acquaintance with him, he asked and received her hand. She married 
him with a full belief in his nobleness of character as well as his supe- 
rior intellect, and to the younger part of her friends she seemed to have 
drawn a high prize in the lottery of life. Indignantly rejecting her 
guardian's proposition to secure her fortune by a marriage settlement, 
Sophia felt that where she was willing to entrust her happiness she 
would not hesitate to bestow the paltry gift of property, and she came 
a dowered as well as loving bride to the arms of her gifted husband.— 
Ignorant of the want and therefore of the value cf money, she felt no 
surprise when she found herself established in a style of splendor, which 
would have better suited a larger income. Indeed she felt a girlish 
pride in thus exchanging the small and plain apartments of her 
guardian’s country house, for the spacious and richly furnished ones in 
which she now appeared as mistress. They lived in a gay and fashion- 
able manner, receiving company very frequently, and indulging in all the 
expensive pleasures of the time, until a sudden check was given to their 
thoughtless course of life, by the severe illness of Sophia. In the midst 
of her unreleuting career she was struck down by the hand of disease, 
and for many weeks she lay on the couch of suffering, with death watch- 
ing beside her pillow. Her eldest child was born and died; yet the 
mother was unconscious of every thing—physical suffering had destroyed 
all perception. Slowly and painfully the disease was driven back, and 
step by step death retreated from beside her. She recovered, but the 
feebleness consequent upon her protracted illness, long confined her to 
the solitude of her apartment, and while there she first learned to reflect 
in sober sadness. Her previous life had passed like a happy but bewil- 
dering dream, and her first awaking was on the very brink of the grave. 
She shuddered when she remembered her thoughtless existence and her 
utter unfitness for anether world. Whether this commune with herself 
availed to prepare her for the dreaded change whenever it should come, 
rests between her soul and its Maker, but it is certain that her giddy, 
reckless gayety of feeling was replaced by an earnest and humble reli- 
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ance upon the God who had watched over her from infancy. She wen 
into the chamber of sickness a light hearted votary of earthly pleasure’ 
and she emerged from it a christian. 


But Mr. Liston had employed the period of her illness in a very differ- 


, ent manner. He was at first, kind, attentive and anxious, but by degrees, 


be became careless and inconsiderate. As soon as all danger of imme- 
diate death was passed, he left his wife to the care of her atten- 
dants, and once more shone in the scenes of gayety. He had lived upon 
excitement until the quiet duties and pleasures of life were utterly taste- 
less and insipid. He could not be spared from the gay scenes of which 
he was the lifeand ornament, and therefore his wife was left in loneliness, 
deprived of the companionship and solace of him, who had sworn to che- 
rish her ‘in sickness and in health.’ When she at length returned te 
society, he was vexed and mortified at the change in her appearance and 
manners. He could not bear to hear remarks about her faded looks, and 
still less could he endure her scruples of conscience respecting certain 
amusements in which she had formerly indulged. Indeed he had learned 
to feel her presence a restraint upon his pleasures, and in his heart he se- 
cretly wished that she would withdraw: from the scenes which she could 
no longer adorn. Sophia perceived his desires, and she obeyed. The 
birth of a son afforded her solace for the growing disquietude which her 
husband’s neglect occasioned, and in the retirement of home she hoped 
to find purer pleasures than she had yet enjoyed, 

But she was destined to disappointment in all her anticipations. Mr. 
Liston’s extravagant habits had squandered her property, and poverty 
came upon themwith giant strides. The generous good-heartedness for 
which he was celebrated, had been exerted in behalf of every one except 
his own family, and while he was freely lending and giving money to his 
associates, his aged mother and helpless sister were often reduced to ac- 
tual want before they could obtain of him the pittance due them from their 
humble patrimony. This, however, his wife did not then know; she 
learned it, together with other and worse tidings, at a somewhat later pe- 
riod in her married life. Liston was deficient in principle and in moral 
courage. Content to defer the evil day to the most remote period, he 
lived on in his usual recklessness, until the hour of ruin came, and then 
he shrunk with a dastard spirit, from the evils he had himself called, 
down. 


Sophia had been married about five years, and was the mother of two 
children, when the long suspended blow fell upon her. She had relin- 
quished the habit of attending gay parties, and had become accustomed 
to seeing her husband repair, night after night, to some scene of gayety, 
without even expressing a wish for her society. But on one occasion, he 
was extremely anxious that she should accompany him. A bridal party 
of great splendor, was to be given by one of his friends, and his wishes, 
earnestly and even kindly expressed, induced Sophia to accept the invita- 
tion. He was extremely fastidious on the subject of dress, and insisted 
that she should appear ina style of peculiar richness, on that particular 
evening. She obeyed him in all respects, for she still loved him, and 
was grateful for every evidence of that kindness, to which she was now 
but little accustomed. He handed her into the carriage, and instead of 
stepping in beside her, he only pressed her hand with unwonted tender- 
ness, as he whispered, ‘“‘I cannot accompany you, dear Sophia, but I will 
meet you at the party, and you must look your very prettiest.”’ 

Sophia’s heart sunk, for she had fancied that he would be her attend- 
ant, and his kindness awoke some of her carly feelings of cheerfulness. 


‘Come early, Edward,” was her reply, ‘I do not wish to be absent 
long from home this evening.”’ 


He pressed her hand again, but made no answer, and as he turned to 
the house the carriage drove off. They never met again. Sophia wait- 
ed for him in vain until a very late hour, and then accepted the escort of 
a friend to her home. She watched the waning of the stars and the break- 
ing of the day, but her husband did not return. Distracted with fears 
for his safety, she despatched servants in all directions in search of him, 
but no tidings were received. Before ten o’clock on the following day, 
the house was filled with sheriff’s officers—an execution had been levied 
on Mr. Listen’s goods, and his wife and children were literally turned out 
of doors to beggary. Where, think you, was the generous good-hearted 
husband, during this season of distress ?—You will think—as did poor So- 
phia, for many a weary month—that lie had fallen a prey to the knife of 
the midnight assassin, or to the dirk of the phrenzied gambler. No—he 
bad fled from the storm he dared not brave—he had left her to bide the 
tempest, while he had sought a refuge from its fury. Aye, and worse 
than all—he had not gone unprovided--the silver plate-—the very spoons 
and forks, and salvers, which had been his pride in former days, had va- 
nished with him—he had robbed his own coffers of the silver which his 
wife’s fortune had enabled him to buy. But Sophia knew not this; she 
mourned him as dead, and little dreamed that the sudden disappearance 
of the plate had subjected her to the heaviest suspicions. It was not 
until months had elapsed, and it became a subject of legal investigation, 
that she found she had been suspected of concealing the large amount of 
silver which was known to have been in their possession. In the course 
of the examination, facts were elicited from various sources, and such 
circumstantial evidence was obtained as satisfied every one that the plate 
had disappeared on the night when Mr. Liston had so mysteriously van- 
ished, and those who knew his habits, were at no loss to imagine the true 


| state of the case. Yes, Charles,—the generous, good-hearted man—-he 


who was “‘ nobody’s enemy but his own”—had left his wife and children, 
his helpless mother and sister, to struggle with want, while he had se- 
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cured himself from the necessity of sharing their hardships by a cow- 


ardly flight. 


Mr. Liston had squandered his mother’s little patrimony, as well as | 


his wife’s fortune. and nothing was saved from the wreck. 
of her jewels and the superfluous part of her wardrobe, Mra. Liston was 
enabled to hire part of a small house, and open wihiat is now styled a 
thread and needle store. Afier a time, she felt it her duty to provide 
for the destitute mother and sister of her husband, and sending for them 
to take up their abode with her, they formed one united and affectionate 
family. 
her by some friends that she might procure employment as a daily gover- 
ness. By the assistance of her early friend, Charles Haywood, from 
whom she resolutely refused to accept pecuniary aid, she obtained seve- 
ral pupils, whom she regularly attended, while her mother took charge 
of the store. 
deserted family, during ten long years. Her son was adopted by Mr. 
Haywood, and she submitted cheerfully to the pang of parting with him, 
because she knew that under the guidance of that good and noble-minded 
man, who was then established as pastor of a flourishing church, he 
would receive sucit an education as she could not afford him. The 
closest economy, the most unremittitig application were necessary in 


By the sale | 


Her children were then very young, and it was suggested to | 


Thus did she struggle to provide a maintenance for her | 


order to provide the comforts*of life to those who depended on her exer- | 


tions, and Mrs. Liston toiled until health and strength and spirits sunk 
under her labors. But just when her prospects in life seemed darkest, 
Providence dispersed the clouds of adversity. A distant relative of her 
deceased father, a man whom she had never known, and from whom she 
certainly had no expectations, died intestate, and she thus became heir- 
at-law, to his estate, which, though not large, was suflicient to afford her 
a competence. 

Since that period she has been released from daily toil, but alas! what 


human power can restore to her the bueyancy of spirits, the hopefulness | 


of temper, ..e confiding frankness of disposition which were once her 
characteristics. Deceived in her affections, deserted by her husband, 
compelled to deal with the cold, the selfish and she sordid, she remem- 
bers her early happiness but as one recalls a lovelydream. Yet the man 
who destroyed her peace and ruined the fortunes of his children—who 
robbed his old mother and imbecile sister of their daily bread, was one 
of those whom the charitable world styles ‘ on/y his own enemy.’ ” 

“What became of Mr. Liston?” asked Charles, who had listened 
with the deepest interest. 

‘* He went to the South, and assuming the character of a clergyman, 
which his brilliant talents enabled him to support with great ease, for 
a little while, he preached in many of the churches, and as I have since 
heard, actually received an invitation to preside over a congregation.— 
But, becoming wearied of the restraint, he went to Havana, and there 
married a young creole, whose large fortune was her chief attraction. 
He lived with her just long enough to become master of her wealth, and 
then under pretence of visiting New Ovcleans on business, he freighted a 
ship With his most valuable efivcts, and bade her adieu for ever. What 
then became his course of life is not known, but five years since, when 
Charles Haywood visited South America in search of health, one of the 
first men whom he met in Brazil was Edward Liston. But the beauty 
of his person had given place to the bloated look of habitual intempe- 
rance, and his graceful manners were now changed for the coarse and 
overbearing arrogance of the task-master. He was living in .affluence 
and luxury, but indulging in every vicious inclination, and Mr. Haywood 
in vain endeavored to arouse in his stultified mind some sense of duty 
towards his long deserted family. 

He had too long accustomed himself to mere self gratification, and now 
the very idea of making restitution for past errors, threw him into a 
paroxysm of rage. He was sunk too deep in the mire of sensuality, and 
thus he died ‘even as the beasts that perish.’ Nota word of remorse or 
affectien ever arrived to solace the unhappy wife. Not one iota of his 
ill-gotten wealth ever became the heritage of his neglected children.— 
Deliberately, while he Jay on his death bed, did he apportion his fortune 
among the associates of his licentious career; but no provision was made 
for those whom he had so cruelly deprived of all. He died as he had 
lived, a voluptuary and an infidel. 

Can you wonder, Charles, that knowing these things, I should have 
strong and insurmountable prejudices against those on whom the world 
bestows the praise of good-heartedness in lieu of virtue. Dearly as I 
love Susan, believe me [ could, with more calmness resiga her to the 
keeping of the cold grave, than give her to the arms of one w'w is no 
body’s enemy but his own.” 

Mrs. Wharton’s voice faltered as she uttered these words, and she 
hastily retreated from the room to conceal her tears. 


“ Dear brother,” said Susan, as the door closed, “do you know whose 
story mamma has been relating?” 


“Tam afraid I can conjecture, Susan; I knew she had been unhappy 
in her married life, but I did not dream that such a history could be un- 


folded.” . 


“* We must not again allude to it, Charles, because it always over- 
comes her even as it has now done. i 
her own sufferings and trials, which I am sure we shall never forget.— 
Her owa sad experience bas taught her that the man who makes amuse- 
ment the highest aim of his existence degrades the dignity of human na- 
ture, and makes himself a bondslave to vice and folly. Her precepts 
have led me to believe the truth of the beautiful remark of your favorite, 
Madame de Stael, ‘ God in creating man the first, has made him the 


But she has given us a picture of 
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noblest of his creatures; and the most noble creature is he who has 
the greatest number of duties to perform.” 

“ { heartily agree with you, sister, but I would go one step beyond the 
gifted woman of genius, and say, that the noblest of God’s creatures is 
he, who having the greatest number of duties, performs them the most 
conscientiously and faithfully.” 


From the Georgia Family Companion. 
THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER. 


FROM A SERIES OF UNPUBLISHED TALES OF GEORGIA HISTORY. 





BY WILLIAM T. THOMPSON. 

Carl Vanderduser. was among the first Bavarian emigrants who fled 
from catholic persecution, to find a refuge in the colony of Georgia.— 
Though 2 good protestant, he was not so zealous or bigoted in his reli- 
gious notions, as to render himself peculiarly obnoxious to the predomi- 
nant faction. He had not suffered so much as others from the intoler- 
ance of the haughty Bishops, who in that day, ruled beth church and 
state; and from his quiet, inoffensive manner of life, might, perhaps, 
have lived and died a good and loyal subject of the electorate, in a mea- 
sure exempt from the personal annoyance and oppression which drove 
the more zealous of his sect to seek an asylum in the wilds of America. 
But Carl was one of those warm-hearted men of generous impulses, so 
common among his countrymen, and when he witnessed the prepara- 
tiqgs that were making by many of his friends for their departure from 
their “fatherland,” he too, caught the spirit of adventure, and deter- 
mined to accompany them to the New World. 

Perhaps, tov, Carl had other reasons for adopting so rash a determi- 
nation. His domestic alliances were not of the most agreeable kind. — 
He had married a wife, against the will of her parents—a step which he 
sorely regretted when it was too late, and which entailed consequences 
destructive of his connubial happiness. In very moderate circumstances 
himself, he had become the son-in-law of a man of considerable wealth, 
and the husband of a woman who had been reared in indolence and ex- 
travagance; and as the fruits of his induttry but illy supplied the luxu- 
ries which affluence had commanded, the affections of his wife chilled 
as her pride was mortified, and as she experienced the slights of her 
former associates, and the bitter reproaches of her irreconcilable parents, 
she became soured, shrewish, and miserable. Any other man would 
have led an unhappy life; but Carl could not be rendered unhappy him- 
self. His temper was too placid to be ruffled even by the contretemps 
of domestic life; save that he felt less at ease when all around was so 
uncongenial, and when no sally of his good humor could dispel the clouds 
that ever gathered upon the brow of his once loving spouse. Perhaps he 
cherished the hope, that once removed from the circle of her acquaint- 
ance, from the influence of her family, and the many remembrancers of 
better days, which surrounded her, she might become better contented 
with her lot—more confiding, affectionate and happy. Whether these 
considerations exerted any influence in his mind or not, we have history 
for it, that he did enrel himself among the emigrants to Georgia; whence 
himself and family, consisting of a wife and daughter, sailed, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the commissioners, wha, at that ime, were 
engaged in the great and benevolent enterprize of peopling the colony 
of Georgia. 

For some time after their arrival in America, Carl and his wife did 
live more Lappily together. All the ties of family having been severed, 
the broad Atlantic between herand all she had loved or known of this 
world, she felt more sensibly her dependence upon her husband, whose 
good qualities (for he was ever kind and indulgent,) she now more than 
ever appreciated. Under the teaching of the good John Martin Boblius, 
their pastor, she became fervently pious—in her heart renounced the 
vanities of the world, and with cheerful contentment beaming inher yet 
lovely face, strove to render her new home happy. Then it was that 
Carl Vanderdusen felt himself the richest man on earth; and when he 
returned from his daily toil at night, or satin the shade of his door at 
noon, with his lovely daughter upen his knee, and one arm clasping his 
smiling wife, and they sang together their old familiar songs, they would 
look at each other, and wonder at the change that had come over them 
—wonder that they had not always been happy. 

But alas! how fleeting are our joys—how transitory are the sources of 
human happiness. Like the bright prism of the rainbow, they illumine 
the sumbre clouds of care and sorrow, but as quickly vanishinto the sur- 
rounding gloom. One short year had not yet elapsed, and Carl Vander- 
dusen was a widower. Sorely did he lament the loss of her whom he 
had fondly loved; and when he beheld her deposited in the grave, far 
away from her home, and from those who should have been dear to her, 
with none to mourn her death but himself and child, and thought of the 
past, the scenes of her youth, what she had sacrificed for him, the perse- 
cutions and privations she had suffered—remembering all but her foibles, 
he felt that his heart would break but for the relief he found in tears; 
and oft at early dawn and dusky twilight, would he visit her lone grave, 
and with his orphan daughter, sit for hours by the sacred spot, and medi- 
tate, and weep, and caress the image of the departed one, which he tra- 
ced in the slight form and pensive face of his tender Winnifred. 

But Carl Vanderdusen was not a man to neurish grief. The natural 
buoyancy of his spirits gradually gained its wonted ascendency, and he 
turned awayyrom the dead, to provide for the living. His little cottage at 
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Ebenezer was now cheerless and desolate—the_hand that had adorned it 
and the voice that had waked its echoes, were stilled in death, and the 
gentle spirit that had once made its :ude hearthstone an altar of devotion 
and love, had departed to another and a better world. Jt was no longer 
a fit abode for him. Besides, his daughter, a mere child, required the 
care and attention of a mother; and after placing her in charge of a 
kind neighbor, he abandoned his once happy home, and sought employ- 
ment upon the public works, then in progress of erection. Being a man 
of industrious habits, and of sufficient capacity te render himself capable 
of performing whatever the exigencies of those rude times might require, 
he soon grew into favor with his employers and obtained lucrative wages. 

At length he found a more suitable assylum for his child, in the Orphan 
House, which had been erected and endowed by the benevolent Whitfield, 
where she received every care and attention, and even enjoyed advanta- 
ges cf education under the administration of President Habersham, such 
as were not, at that time, attainable elsewhere in the colony. 

Leaving her thus well provided for, Carl engaged in various pursuits, 
and rambled from St. Simons to Jeky!, and from Jekyl to St. Johns, and 
‘thence to Ebenezer---now hunting or fishing, then trafficking with the In- 
dians—-now aiding in the erection of the forts, and then perhaps, officia- 
ting in the great Brewery on Jekyl Island, which had been established 
by the philanthropic Oglethorpe, with a view to the exclusion of ardent 
spirits from the colony. Here we find him after the lapse of several 
years, and here we willagain take up his story. 

Carl is now domesticated again in his own little cottage on the sea 
shore, in Jekyl. He has charge of the Brewery and receives and delivers 
in obedience to the orders of his superior. The Orphan House has been 
burned down, and Winnifred, a lovely girl of seventeen, is the idol & her 
happy sire. She is indeed a lovely girl--simple and unpresuming in her 
manners, she has none of the airs of a boarding-school miss of modern 
times. Her cheek blooms with the freshness of the rose---her lips of co- 
ral are parted over snow-white teeth that never dentist harmed, and her 
soft, dark eye beams with gazelle lustre. She is not encumbered with 
flounce or furbelow, and knows not a /ournure from the cushion which 
lies in her father’s chair. Her step, light and elastic as the fawn’s, is 
heard inthe performance of her household duties---and at times her clear 
glad voice—-soft and melodious---sometimes in her mother tongue, and at 
others in a delightful broken dialect--may be heard in the lovely airs of 
Teuchland. 

And think you, reader, Winnifred had no lovers? Marry, she hath— 
and ascore. There is James Dougald, from New Inverness, who never 
comes for a cask of beer but he comes first to the cottage, though he 
knows Carl is at the brewery. There is Peter Jones, clerk in Savannah, 
who comes pleasuring to Jekyl at least once a month, and Patrick O’ Do- 
nohue, third corporal in the royal regiment, has been besieging her ever 
so long, and threatens an assault upon the ‘ ould Dutchman’s fortress, if 
he doesn’t surrinder his darlint,’ and Hans Klopp, the fisherman, has been 
baiting for her from the first time he laid eyes on her. 

Now, Hans Klopp, was as] brave a Saltzberger as was to be found in 
the colony ; that is, he entertained as little fear of spooks, Spaniards, pr 
the ‘tifel’---as he familiarly denominated his satanic majesty-—as the next 
man. He had been a soldier in his day, and a good one, and could tell 
some rare exploits he had performed. But despite all his chivalry, he 
was truly chicken-hearted in love-matters. Being of the fraternity, (for 
Carl fished, as well as brewed,) he had cultivated an intimacy with the 
father, with whom, when they were seated upon the bench by the door, 

their meershaums well filled, and a brown mug between them, he was 
perfectly at home; but if ever it chanced that Winnifred was called to 
replenish, his heart was sure to get into his throat, where it would kick 
and flounder like a young sturgeon. There was something about the fish- 
erman, that rendered him somewhat of a favorite with the father; a 
manly frankness, a generous impulse of feeling, though disguised beneath 
a rough exterior, which was so congenial to the ingenuous, warm-hearted 
Carl, that he could but feel a growing interest in his young friend. And 
when ruminating upon the chances of matrimony, the uncertainty of hfe, 
&c., as most fathers sometimes do, he had often thought, as he knocked 
the ashes from his meershaum and pulled her upon his knee, and kissed 
her rosy lips, that he would as soon entrust her to the care of Hans 
Klopp, as any one—perhaps rather. He had never said so to her, nor 
would he broach the subject, on any account. Indeed. he did not like 
the idea of giving her to any body. But he knew such was the natural 
course cf things—she would, and ought to marry somebody—and he re- 
solved to let matters progress as they might—and if Hans proposed, to 
back his suit. The fisherman’s visits became more and more frequent— 
and he seemed to gain confidence ; for now he often brought some present 
for Winny, and sometimes he would venture a joke, but so timidly that 
it seemed cruel to laugh at it. 


One pleasant evening, when Carl had just completed the loading of a 
lugger with casks of beer, for the troops at Savannah, and other ports 
above on the river, Hans ‘dropt along,’ with his basket under his arm, 
as usual, and at ths request of Carl, took a seat upon the bench, a drink 
of beer, and a pipe. One interesting topic after another was discussed, 
as they sat in the shade each with his meershaum, while the fragrant 
emoke rolled up from their pipes in bright blue curls, or shot forth in 
paler currents from their mouths, and was lost in air. 

Presently the sweet voice of Winnifred—who was at the time in her 
little arbor, in the rear of the cottage, engaged in repairing a small net, 
such as are used totake minnows—was heard singing one of those love- 
dy airs. of her native country, with which she delighted to relieve her 


task. The smokers listened—Hans, in breathless sileace, while a broad 
grin of approbation lighted up his ruggea features—Carl, wiih all the 
extravagant emotion of a delighted father, elevating and lowering 
his meershaum to mark the time of the music, while he tossed his 
arms ,and head by way of giving expression to the sentiment. The 
song ceased, and Hans sat fixed and motionless, his mouth still open, 
and his ear inclined in the direction of the songstresa, as if eager to 
drink in more of ber rich melody. Suddenly recovering himself, Lis 
face flushed, and his eye dropped to the ground as if he feared to be- 
tray his thoughts. Replacing his pipe, he drew a long breath, and re- 
lapsed into a serious mood, while his frank features wore a melancholy 
expression. His friend had been a close observer of his movements, and 
from them, and other evidences he had gleaned in various ways, and on 
various occasions, he was not at a loss to solve his dilemma, from 
which, in the goodness of his heart, he now essayed to relieve him. 

“I'm been dinking,”’ said Carl, “dat a vine, puxum young chap like 
you, Hans, should hafe a vife.”’ 

The pipe dropped from Hans’ mouth to the ground. He picked it up, 
and examined the stem, and cleared his throat. He had lost his tobac- 
co, and as he replaced it, his hands seemed to tremble unusually—but 
that was probably from over-smodking. . 

“Eh, Hans?” inquired the jovial Cart. 

“ Hem !""—yaw, yaw—hem—dat would pe very coot—yaw—I dink 
so,’’ stammered r Hans, in a tremor from head to foot, at so sudden 
an introduction of the very subject on which he had come to negotiate, 
but which, for the life of him, he could not broach. 

“I dink so too, Hans—a vife is goot—you’s a goot lookin vellow 
enough—and a goot vellow enough—and can catch more sheep-heat and 
a as any too Ingins in de nation. Yoxcan 'sborta vife, I dink, 

ans.’ 

“Pe sure,”’ plucked up Hans, at so favorable an estimate of his abili- 
ties—“ pe sure—and I could lofe my vife as goot as any.” 

“Yaw—to pe sure, you goult dake coot care of a vife—and vi don’t 
you vind Mrs. Kloppy von of dese days?” 

Hans became very restless and fidgety, as matters seemed to be ap- 
proaching a crisis. He evidently had something particular to say, but it 
stuck in his throat. He loaded and reloaded his pipe, lighted it and 
then put it out two or three times, and had it been a pistol would have 
blowed his brains out by accident, he was so careless. At length, after 
involuntarily examining the bumps of his head, stroking his beard, and 
rumaging in all his pockets, as if in search of something, he found ut- 
terance— 

“T pe vind Mrs. Klopp, if she vould pe mine vife—but’’—he added, 
a ghastly expression of doubt overspreading his features—* but dat’s de 
quesdion, Mineheer Vanderdusen.” 

“« Vell, did you ax her de quesdion, Hans?” 


““No.””” 
‘“‘ How den do you pe sure she vill not pe your vife, if you never make 
de brobosal—eh ?”’ . 


“Ah, Mineheer Vanderdusen, she pe so goot, so shmard—so peauti- 
ful, I could aot ax her. If she git mat mit me, and tell me pegone, I 
vould chump in de vater to pe trount.”’ 

‘Den you would pe one pig fool, Hans. Bluck up courage, man— 
ax her blump and blain—and if she say no, vi, look for some more 
Mrs. Klopp.” 

“I coult vind no more Mrs. Klopp,’”’ muttered Hans, as he seemed 
brooding on some terrible resolve. Then taking in a full volume of 
breath, and straining every nerve to its utmost tension, he gasped, in 
broken accents— 

““T—lofe—your—Vinny! Mineheer Vaderdusen—vould you gife her 
to boor Hans Klopp, de visherman?” 

Carl could not resist one of his high-pressure laughs, though he deep- 
ly sympathized with poor Hans, who now sat before him in the despair- 
ing attitude of a convict about to receive sentence of death. But he 
was soon relieved from his painful suspense, for Carl, grasping him by 
the hand, exclaimed— 

“Pravo!—pravo! my bolt Saltzperger. Does you feel some petter 
ven you’se let de cat out o’ de pag? T’ravo, Hans! Now bluck up one 
time more, and ax Vinny herself, and if she say it pe a pargain, I say 
goot—Car! Vanderdusen vill never deny his chilt to de honest man, pe 
he visherman or purgomaster. Come now,’ he continued, “pe prave !”’ 
Then calling Winnifred to him, he determined to give Hans the advan- 
tage of his present humor, and to back him with what influence he might 
exert without asserting his authority; for though Carl was flattered at 
the frankness of the fisherman, who first sought to obtain his consent, 
yet he had too much experience in matters of the heart to feel any de- 
sire to meddle in an affair so important to his daughter’s happiness.— 
He had seen indications of her preference for Hans, and he was satisfied 
that nothing but native timidity on the part of her lover prevented the 
consummation which he now desired to bring about. 


At length Winny, poor unsuspecting girl, made her appearance, on 
which Hans was seized witli a violent choking fit; but receiving a nudge 
from the elbow of Carl, he sprung to his feet and placed himself directly 
in front of her, where he stood in a truly military attitude, making all 
the show of valor he passibly could, for more than a minute, but without 
uttering a word ; during all of which time he swallowed incessantly, and 
rolled his eyes from Car! to his daughter in the most supplicating manner, 
while poor Winnifred seemed almost as much disconcerted as her lover. 
At length he was enabled to articulate— 
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*[—I—l-0-fe—you—Vinny!—vil you pe mine frau?” 

Poor Winnifred—lovely Winnifred—with her dimpled cheeks flushed 
to crimson, she bent her eyes upon the ground in mute embarrassment, 
while the movement of her swelling bodice told the beatings of her gen- 
tle heart. She loved kind-hearted Hansa—but to be taken so by surprise 
—before her father too! what could she say? 

Car] saw it was his time to speak, and coming forward and catching 
Hans familiariy by the chin, by way of encouragement, he played the 
courtier Cassio between the simple lovers. 

“Vat do you say mine bretty vone—sbeak out like a prafe girl. Vil 
you haf Hans for your goot man. Look at him now—he is a drue Saltz- 
perger, ant a goot vellow a3 isin de whole vorld. Look at his vace— 
how prafe—how goot, how honest it looks. He vill make a goot hus- 
band, I dink—vont you Hans?” 

“ Yaw!” groaned Hans, as he stood, in an agony of suspense. 

“Sbeak out, Vinny,” continued Carl—* say you vil not pe his vife, and 
Hans vil go far away frym Jeky!, and never come pack no more—vyon’t 
you Hans?” 

* Yaw, and pe deat maype.”’ a 

“Come, gife de verd,”’ said her father. 

Winny was too closely pressed—she could not bear that Hans should 
drown himself on her account, as she verily believed he would, if she re- 
jected him; and notwithstanding she would have preferred a little time 
to deliberate—not that she could have made up her mind any better, but 
because, like most females even in more refined life, she would have de- 
lighted to dwell on sucha pleasant subject—she gave her “ soft consent,”’ 
and Hans Klopp, the fisherman, was happy. 

* 7 * * * 


* *- * 


Four years have elapsed, since Hans found Mrs. Klopp, and now he 
has found a little Klopp, the image of his father, the spoiled child of his 
mother, and the idol of his grand-father, who still resides with his son-in- 
law, and is still the head of the happy family. 


We should, perhaps, have related the manner of the weddiug—how 
the good Mr. Boblius pronounced the fisherman and his bride one flesh— 
how all the good Saltzbergers at Ebenezer—where they were obliged to 
go to have the ceremony solemnized—were present—how the women 
gossipped, and how the men smoked—in short, what a jolly time they 
had of it. But considering such matters too sacred to be detailed indif- 
ferently, and having too little space to do it justice, we have stricken out 
what we had written, and supplied its place with a line of stars, leaving 
the reader to imagine what a wedding must have been in the days of our 
hardy progenitors. ; 


Material changes have taken place since that happy wedding—not 
only in the temporal condition of our good Saltzbergers, but in the cir- 
curnstances of the colony. The mal-administration of Causton, the man 
in whom the Trustees had vested powers, of which he was unworthy— 
bad crops, depreciated currency, Spanish wars, and Indian disturbances, 
had all exerted their bad influences upon the prosperity of the people, 
who, dispirited and impoverished, and without confidence in the integ- 
rity of those in autherity, found themselves in a deplorable condition, 
and almost without theshope of relief. Some had abandoned their 
homes, and removed to Carolina, in the hope of bettering their condition, 
while the greater number who remained, having in their despair given 
themselves up to habits of idleness and intemperance, were en the verge 
of starvation. Our Saltzbergers suffered in cormmon with their neighbors. 
The brewery, on Jekyl island, had been broken up, and the little emolu- 
ment to be derived from fishing, and the sale of such domestic wares as 
they were enabled to manufacture, constituted the sole resources of the 
family. With becoming fortitude, however, they strove against the ad- 
verse current of the times, still hoping for better days, and exerting all 
their energies to make the best of the present. Cheerfulness still had a 
place at the family fireside, and Hope ever lent her illusive coloring to 
the dark picture before them. 


One day, as Hans and his wife were engaged in weaving baskets of 
willow, for which they occasionally found a market at the shops in 
Savannah, where they now resided, having been compelled to seek pro- 
tection from the Indians—a noble ship was seen entering the harbor. As 
usual on such occasions, the entire population were in commotion. Old 
Carl hastened down to the shore with the crowd that gathered from 
every direction, to hear the news from the old country. Hans and Win- 
nifred, continued at their employment, while little Carl, then about two 
years old, amused himself by pulling and hauling the willows into all 
manner of confusion, occasionally poking one very close to the eyes of 
whoever might be in reach. 


Carl had not been gone long, ere he returned in breathless haste, to all 
appearances wild with transport; and as he rushed into the presence of 
his children, and commenced dancing about the house, breaking every 
thing that came in his way, tossing the yet unfinished baskets about their 
heads, now embracing his terrified daughter, then his astonished son-in- 
law, then grasping up little Carl, and resuming his dance, all the while 
uttering in his native language, as if broken English would not serve, 
something about the Holtzenbachers, his daughter, and twenty thousand 
rix-dollars, the two stared at him in utter amazement, and little Carl 
squalled with affright. 

‘ Mine Got, futher Carl, who is peen hurt you,” inquired Hans, im- 
pressed with the conviction that some unlucky blow had unsettled his 
mind. 

“* What is the matter, father? oh, do tell us what has happened ?” 


| exclaimed Winnifred, throwing her arms about his neck, and bursting 
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into tears. 

By this time, tears of joy were rolling down the old man’s cheeks, and 
he dropped back into his chair. 

“ Tank God! tank Got, my childrens, you is no longer the boor visher- 
mans. You is rich beoples now. Gottlob Holtzenpacher is deat, and is 
gife his pig esdate to his grant-daughter, Winnifred Vanderdusen! Tank 
Got vor dat, my childrens—tank Got vor dat!” then rising, the old man 
clasped them both in his arms, and they all wept for joy. 

It was all true Gottleb Holtzenbacher had never forgiven himselt 
for his cruel treatment to his only daughter; and when he heard of her 
death, away in a wilderness country, he could not but attribute her un- 
timely and melancholy fate, in some measure at least, to his own unnatu- 
ral conduct towards her; and having heard that she had left a daughter, 
he felt, on his death bed, that the only earthly atonement which it was 
in his power to make, would be to make that daughter the inheritor of 
his ample fortune. The news of his death had been brought to America, 
by a man who came to join the colony at Ebenezer, who also brought 
with him a duplicate copy of the will, properly attested, and the neces- 
sary papers to enable the legal representatives of Winnifred to obtain 
possession of the property. 

Hans and his wife bore their good fortune with becoming grace, and 
to the present day, their descendants who are to be found among some 
of the first families of Georgia, may trace the blessings of wealth, which 
they enjoy, tothe good management and careful husbandry of Hans Klopp 
and,his worthy spouse. 
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MOTHER TO HER INFANT, 
UPON ITS BIRTH-DAY. 
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SUGGESTED BY AN OLD PAINTING. 


Little prattler, whither bent 
In thy thoughtless merriment ? 
Every object pleasure giving— 
In the Inxury of living 

Thou’rt a very epicure. 


Bubbles bursting in thy reach 
Self-distrust nor caution teach ; 
Bent the phantoms to pursue, 
Still thou turn’st to objects new— 
Older children how unlike! 


Disappoiatments wound thee not, 
Past in present is forgot— 
While thine elders, lacking yet 
Infant wisdom, will forget 
Pleasure in recalling pain. 


Springing froma source innate, 

Blisses pure upon thee wait— 

Pure and holy as the hymn 

Of seraph and of cherubim: 
Thou art jey inearnate, child. 


Years give wisdom, infant dear ; 
Come—thou hast achieved a year— 
Look from out thy sparkling eyes 
Silly-sad, and worldly-wise; 

Mary, be awoman once! 


Sit upon thy mother’s knee, 

While from dim futurity 

All a mother’s sad delight— 

All a woman’s second sight 
Visions bright and gloomy call. 


List thee to the hopes and fears, 
Joys and griefs of coming years— 
Fading pleasures—hopes deferred— 
Child, thou dost not hear a word! 
Happy—careless of thy fate! 


What! art struggling to be gone? 
Take thy way then, pretty one: 
Since the future cannot be 
Changed for good or ill by thee, 
Not to heed it thou art wise. 


If I could thy future lot 
Spread before thee, I would not ; 
No such shadow would I cast 
O'er life’s Spring time :—while it last, 
Let it Spring time be indeed. 
———— 


Franxness—Mademoiselle de Scudery wrote to her friend the 
Count de Buffy, “ Your daughter has as much genius as if she saw 
you every day, and is witha! as discreet as if she had never seen 
youu—New Monthly. 
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OUR WEEKLY GossIP. 


“« Eyes and No Eyes, or the Art of Seeing,” is the title of a colloquy 
which used to figure in one of the elementary books for common schools 
—and capital good lessons, and practical, did it contain. It was a chat 
between two children and their tutor, the two juniors having just re- 
turned from an afternoon stroll. The one, who saw nothing, had no- 
thing to say, the other, who walked with his eyes open, brought home a 
budget of observations, suggestive of abundance of inquiry, and leading 
to the acquisition of no small amount ef knowledge, as the result of his 
journey. We have often thought that teachers and parents are deficient 
in one great requisite, the habit of imparting practical knowledge, by 
conversations on what are called common things, but which are, never- 
theless, not so well understood as uncommon things—though the firgt 
come in play and in use every day, and the latter may not be met ina 
life time. 

The world has been variously classed, by different theorists, but un- 
der whatever divisions and sub-divisions men may be enumerated, the 
whole racé may be first divided into two grand divisious—those who 
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this matrimonial crisis in affection, and if the first child docs not abate 
the fever of contention, nothing ever will. The man we have been watching 
is further unhappy, because he has just moved—his coffee was not set- 


_ ted this morning—his house is not settled, and he has only an indefinite 


idea of that future when it will be. Cook is cursing the sauce-pans 
which she cannot yet find—chambermaid is looking at wife while the la- 
dy will put her own hands to the work of arrangement—the white-wash 


' brush is dripping into a box containing our friend’s illustrated Shake- 


see and those who do not. The former could not be shut up 


in a cell without finding something to observe within its nar- 
row limits, and to remember, for practical application; the un-seeing or 
no-eyed class travel from Dan to Beersheba, and exclaim “it is all bar- 
ren.” They denounce a fruitful world, when the fault is really within 
their own barren minds; and they live but to vegetate, in utter mental 
inanition. Cram them with learning, and it matters not—they are learn- 
ed without understanding; and as incapable of practical use of their 
rote-obtained lore, as a Dictionary of the Arts and Science is of manu- 
facturing cotton cloth or cashemere shawls, though it can describe the 
process like a book. 

A few months since we had a correspondent who rejoiced in the sig- 
nature of ‘Sucker Surrounded Benedict.” He is still alive, and his 
habits of observation are as keen as ever. He does not look at big mat- 
ters, or pine for catastrophes, political, moral, or natural, te employ his 
mind. Somethere seem in the world, who will not survive that world 
if it should belie Mr. Miller’s prophecies, and outliye 1843. 


speare, Willis and Bartlett’s Ireland, and other beautiful books—and all 
the force of his lungs has been insufficient tc raise a drop of water— 
while his wife’s eyes, turned on him for the noise he has made, would 
have pierced Artesian wells in him were he a ledge-of rocks, instead of 
a bundle of bones and muscles. 

«« But the clincher upon his unhappiness is yet tocome. Through toil 
and tribulation, wet and in satin slippers, and at the cost of the nose of 
his pitcher abrased by the nose of the pump, he has earned a draught of 
water—and cheaply won in the energy of his vexation he considers it.— 
For big mishaps and considerable misfortunes, my dear D., we nerve 
ourselves. It is the trifle that discomposes a man, and no trifle is more 
disconsolately annoying than the first draught of water from a new 
pump, which is to furnish you with Dr. Sangrado’s prescription 
for the term of twelve months from 12 M. on the first day of May 
Anno any thing. Talk about the “iron entering the soul”—it is all 
gammon—mere farce and irony, to the chill with which water from 
anew pump drips into it—tick, tick, the death-tick to comfort, till 
you get used tu it—and then—just as you begin to enjoy it—hey ! pres- 


_ to! wife says you must move again,—again to try the soul afflicting pre- 


scription of another of the corporation cold water doctors. 


‘“‘ The discharge of the last load of moveables at the door of the new 


| house—the absence of all comfort ina strange place—the unfamiliar 


look of familiar furniture, in an un-homely home—the rap of hammers 
nailing carpets down—the not-so-palateable bread of the new baker— 


the strange face which comes out of the door opposite—the unaccustom- 


ed howl of the milk-men, the delivery of the old key to the old land- 
lord, and the difficulty of finding, with the new key, the new key-hole, 


, of the new house—the actual payment of your last quarter's rent, and 
| the receipt of a receipt therefor—all these are strong circumstantial evi- 


dence that you have moved. The proof positive—-the damming proof 
. 


is in your throat, when it revolts at the first drink of water from the 


new pump, and chokes its passage.” 


They have , 


set their hearts en that catastrophe, and will flee from the habitable 


globe, as Jonah did from Nineveh, out of absolute disappointment and 
fatiguing ennui, should the givings out of the modern Jonah not be cor- 
roberated by fact. Others there are who fix their hopes on meaner 


Union Park, by all that is peripatetic! Holman, Glenat, Palmer, 
Lent & Peters, Kipp & Brown, Mac Roberts & Evans, Murphy, and the 
President Directors & Company of the Harlem Railroad—hide your 


| diminished heads! Owners of public conveyances in general, drivers, 


tings, by way of interesting their minds, and would be content to break- | 
fast on a mere war with England, a pestilence in the city, an insurrec- | 


tion in the coum#y, or some such sma!l but agreeable trifle. 


Our friend, 8. S. B., is none of these. The commonest transactions 
which fall under his eye lead to a train of thought as wide as the record 
is amusing, and the expression of them quaint. 
S. on Monday as we walked up Broadway. 
thing but a comfortable looking man, coming from the pump, with a 
pitcher.” “ My dear D.” responded S. S. “let me translate for you. 
That man has been married, but about ten months—I know by the em- 
broidered slippers, which wife worked to be finished as near as possible 
for the morning after the wedding. For the first week he would not trust 
them out of his chamber. In the second he wore them down to break- 
fast. In the third he put them on less carefully. About the middle of 
the second month he got them down at the heel—and now he wears them 
out of doors in his hurry, and it would not be surprising if, ina case of 
extreme haste, he should run for the doctor in them--losing one at every 
other step, and stopping often enough to recover the fugitive, to occupy 
the time of putting on two pair of boots. 


“ Poor fellow’’—cried 


“He is unhappy, my dear D., from having reached just that point in 
matrimony, when the wife and husband begin to find each other out, and 
each strives rather to combat the other’s whims, not always in a very plea- 
sant manner, even with the most affectionate, rather than to sacrifice his or 
her own, as was the custom in the heney-moon. It is a dangerous point, 


** Poor—why? I see no- | 


cabs and cads in particular—tremble ! for your craft is in danger. Keep 
down your fares at sixpence—atart if you choose a penny line of stages— 
and we have travelled cheaper yet, for a pitcher of water bas conveyed 
us from the old Park to the Union—proving that the eyes and tongue 
form the best means of conveyance for bodies corporeal, as well as for 
sight and sound—beguiling the legs of their weariness. Walk gentie- 
men, and look about you—walk ladies, now that Spring is open; and 
let us have all the denizens of the city, rich and poor, gentle and simple, 
resolved into a committee of the whole, with power to look at persons 


| and papers, on “ Eyes and no Eyes, or The Art of Seeing.”’ 


} 
| 


| 


And now, let us “see” if there is any thing of general importance 
worthy of introducing here. Congress has been in rather an unprofita- 
ble discussion for the past week, by one of those acvidental “ flare-ups,” 
which too often intervene to break up the regular course of business. 
The members have also made the annual discovery that, about the time 
that the races occur, the halls of the capitol need three or four days ven- 
tilation. Consequently there will be two Congressional Delegations, one 
to the course near Washington, the other to Long Island, where the 
great match is to come off on the 10th between Boston and Fashion. 
There are various statements reapecting the latter horse—some insisting 
that he has broken down, and cannot run—others that he is in tip-top 
order. Between the judges of horseflesh we cannot undertake to de- 


cide; but the disappeintment in the sporting world will be great indeed, 
if the race should not come off. 


It will be perceived by the news paragraplis, that the Governor of 
Maine has called an extra session of the Legislature of that State, to 
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There is a rumor that the 
British Minister extraordinary has proposed to purchase the whole ter- 
ritory in dispute, the price to be settled by the appraisement ‘of Com- 
missioners to be appointed. The extreme sums named are $1,000,000 
to $1,500,000. This important proposition, it is said, has been sub- 
mitted by the Secretary of State to the Governors of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts; but nothing positive is known. Mr. Webster, it is also said, 
is about to make a pilgrimage to the East, in reference to the subject. 

The Rhode Island difficulties had not at the time of writing this para- 
graph, resulted in any thing sanguinary; and the general belief appears 
to be that the affair will not come to any bloody termination. Quite a 
iwrge body of the United States Troops have been collected in the little 
State, from various directions—and the very fact of their presence will 
probably prevent any overt acts on the part of the belligerents. 

The Cunard Steamer’s advices, due at the time of writing this, had 
not arrived when thia edition went to press. 


entertain Lord Ashburton’s proposition. 


Intelligence from Eng- 
fand, while the important measures before the present ministry are in 
progress, is looked for with a great deal of interest. 

Our readers are fated again to be disappointed respecting that capital 
serial, the Commissioner ; but may rest assured that as soon as received 
no time will be lost in placing the continuation before our readers. This, 
Hector O’Halloian, and Jack Hinton, are about the three best works 
now in progress. When they are not received we have, as will be seen 
by our paper, an abundance of resources on which to draw for selec- 
tions of as good a character as are offered by any of our contempo- 
raries. 

The Tom Stapleton chapter is this week rich; and deserves additional 
interest from the fact thut the parade of the Harp, and of Erina, is no 
fiction, but actually occurred once upon a time during a contested elec- 
tion in this city. 

oe 
THE JONATHAN AND THE POST. 
As some of our contemporaries have taken a vast deal of pains t 


misrepresent the decisions of the Post Master General, in relation 





| 
| 
| 


the postage of the Jonathan, we have thought that the cheapest way to 


dispose of the subject will be to republish the following letter: 


Post Orrice DerartMent, 
Appointment Office, Jan. 19, 1842. ¢ 
Gentlemen :—Your letter of the 11th instant is received. In reply to 
your inquiry, | am authorised to inform you that the Library Edition of 
the Brother Jonathan, is chargeable with new spaper postage. 
Very respectfally, 
PH. C. FULLER, 2d Assist. P. M. G. 
Messrs. Wirsoxn & Company, New York City. 


In relation to the Extra containing Zanoni, as issued from this 


establishment, the Post Master has decided that it is 


the postage of a three sheets pamphlet. 


liable to 
How this decision was 
reached we shall not stop to enquire; as, the editica being exhausted, 
there exists no need fur such an investigation. In future, however, 
care will be taken so to get up our extras that they will not by any pos- 
sible construction be thus liable. 

gee 

iC? The Religious Anniversaries commenced in this city on Wednes- 
day and will continue through nearly the whole of next week. 

eee Se 
Ax Exposition or toe Creep. By John Pearson, D. D., late Lord 

Bishop of Chester. Revised by the Rev. W. S. Dobson, A.M. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This beautiful volume will form an essential in every episcopalian’s li- 
brary, and, indeed, in the houses of all who hold to similar articles of 
telief. It is a standard work, having passed through many previous 
editions, and is here printed with the corrections and under the revision 
of the Rev. W. 8. Dobson; a supervision rendered necessary by the er- 
rors which had crept into the previous editions. 

in connexion with this notice, it may not be out of the way to call the 
attention cf churchmen to the collection of D. Appleton & Co. Their 
reprints of standard works are all distinguished by neatness and accu- 
racy; and readers who can aflord the luxury of splendidly printed and 
illustrated volumes, will find in this store a collection in which that taste 
must bé difficult indeed, which cannot be gratified. The publishers an- 
nounce two more standard works as nearly ready—Bishop Barnet on the 
Reformation, and his Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles. 
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Tue Lapies’ CompaNton. 
Snowden. 


May, 1842. New York: Wm. W. 

The illustrations of the present number are ‘‘ Deer Stalking,” a mez- 
zotint, engraved by Jordan and Halpin, and “ The Young Musician,” 
by Dick, from a painting by Maclise. These two engravings alone are 
worth more than the price of the number, the excellent and varied mat- 
ter in which is from some of the best periodical writers in the country. 
Mr. Snowden keeps pace with all competitors. 

———a—— 

Tur Boston Misceruany. New York: Bradbury, Soden & Co. 

Decidedly one of the best and neatest magazines in the country, as we 
have before pronounced it. In illustrations, in general appearance, and 
in literary character, it has no superior. 

5d adegallaaiat teen 

Tue Usitep Sratres Magazine, and Democratic Review. 

York: Langleys. 


New 


The May number of this work supports the character for ability 
which it has so well earned. The illustrations are an engraving from @ 
bust of Charles Dickens, and a steel portrait of A. H. Everett, accom- 
panied with a pencil sketch. We think this work must be well sup- 
ported—otherwise the democrats should be ashamed of themselves. 

a J 
> The opera continues to draw at the Park, and paying audiences 


nightly cheer the management. 
rc 


DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


The Senate have not yet finished the Appropriation Bill. Sundry 
amendments have been made—and among them one striking out the 
proviso limiting the receipts of the District Attorney of New Yo k.— 
$100,000 instead of $50,000 has been inserted by the Senate for the 
completion of the Boston Custom House. $28,000 are appropriated to 
pay back debts an the Custom House in this city. On Monday, Mr. 
Allen, of Ohio, ocenpied the whole day with his Rhode Island Resolu- 
tions, but the Senate refused to consider them, after all—yeas 16, 
nays 28. 

In the House, the debate on the apporticnment bill has been the regu- 
lar business, the discussion being almost entirely upon. the power of 
Conzress to direct the State Legislatures to district the States. A reso- 
lution has been adopted directing that the debate sha!l terminate on 
Tuesday of next week. 

The regular business of the week has been interrupted by a furious 
debate on Mr. Poindexter, President Tyler, ana other miscellanies. It 
originated in this way. Mr. Stanley made a report on Thursday, from 
the Committee on Expenditures, accompanied by the Poindexter report 
on the New York Custom House. This was ordered printed; and du- 
ring the same day an effurt was made by Mr. Roosevelt to procure a re- 
c msideration of the vote; in order to prevent the printing of Mr. P.’s 
document. 

The merits of the question are whether Mr. P. had a right to send to 
the House a duplicate of a report which was ordered by the Executive ; 
and whether it is treating Mr. Tyler properly to order the printing. A 
great deal of acrimony has been shown among the sides of the party 
triangle, on this question, which still remainsopen. Meanwhile, a reso 
lution has passed requesting the President to transmit the report to the 
House. His action on this resolution will probably settle the dispute. 

a 


From the Democratic Banner, Morristown, N. J. 


The “ Brorner Jonatiuan "—This elegant, unique andmammoth 
paper, got up in that most convenient of all forms, the octavo, con- 
tains weekly original papers, and the cream of the British Magazines, 
emcllished with highly finished and spirited engravings—each num- 
ber contains a popular piece of music, and comprises thirty two 
pages of reading matter printed on fine white paper, and on hand 
some clear type. ‘The * Brother Jonathan,” we believe, first broke 
ground in the hazardous enterprise of publishing a mammoth sheet 
weekly filled with literary gems from foreign periodicals, and origi- 
nal articles by our best writers at home, for the trifling sum of six- 
pence. The New World and several other papers are new following 
in its footsteps, but Jonathan with that spirit and energy which dis- 
tinguished him, when a pioneer in the great work, leaves all competi- 
tors far behind him. In fact his rivals can only advance at all by 
the marks of improvement which attend the onward progress of our 
favorite. We have said this much in justice to a work, which year- 
ly gives to its patrons fifleen hundred pages of reading matter, a vol- 
ume of music, and a portfolio of rich engravings, for the mere sub. 
subscription price of three dollars. The Jonathan has an immense 
patronage, which the great expense of publishing it requires, there 
are yet many, however, who have not scen the work—and to such 
we now address ourselves—next to your country paper, the paper 
whic’ advoeates and supports your political principles and cherished 
institutions, we would recommend the Bfother Jonathan. It is a li- 
brary in iteclf, of the choicest literature of the day—light, moral, and 
religious. 
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THE NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY. 

There are a few points in this dispute to which especial notice should 
be paid in considering it. The fact is, that the territory in question un- 
questionably belongs to Maine, as is proved by the terms of the treaty, 
which are explicit enough to those who are disposed to understand them, 
and by the fact that Great Britain essayed to obtain the concession of the 
tract by treaty, thus admitting the property to be at least in doubt; and 
that failing in that she set up a claim. It is equally indisputable that 
the Commissioners on the part of Great Britain could not and did not 
understand the keographical position and consequence of the gore of land 


| 


to the British colonies, when they defined the boundary, by the treaty of 


1783, and that if the Yankees did understand it, that they have given 
us a troublesome legacy of disputes. It is true also that the early maps 
of the British possessions, made after the separation of the thirteen co- 
lonies from Great Britain, give Maine precisely the ground that she 
claims now. Before the Revolution it could of course make no differ- 
ence to Great Britain whether this gore of land was considered as be- 
longing to one British colony or ancther, as the right of way would be 
the same to the troops of the crown, and the line was undoubtedly left, 
by an oversight, where it stood before the outbreak of the Revolution. 


The next points to be considered are, that the tract is to Maine com- 
paratively unimportant—at least in that part of it which Great Britain is 
most anxious to get, the upper angle. Were the state of Maine densely 
settled, down to the very threshhold of the disputed ground, a portion 
of the territory in question would be valuable ;_ but even then of compa- 
ratively small consequence, from the fact that we have no means of 
transporting its lumber down to the seaboard while the navigation of 
the St. Johns river, for a great distance from its mouth, belongs exclu- 
sively to the English. And the population of the disputed territory, so 
far as it is populated, are of royal prejudices, many of them being re- 
fugees and descendants of refugees, from the republic to the royal colo- 
ny. Viewed in any light we please, except as a question of right and 
punctilio, the disputed ground is not worth the trouble that has been 
taken in relation to it. The Portland Mirror, speaking of the overtures 
of Lord Ashburton for the adjustment of this dipute, says— 


Happily, the temper of our community was never in a better state, 
than at present, to listen to proposals, or to acquiesce in any decision, 
which will not compromise the honor of the State and the nation.—If it 
is the desire of the two countries to continue in peace with each other, 
it is obvious that a compromise, or exchange of territory, to some extent, 
in fixing the boundary, will better favor a pacific policy, than rigidly ad- 
hering te the line fixed in the treaty of ’83. That angle of our State, 
which extends almost to the St. Lawrence, and comes so near bisecting 
the British territory this side the river, would be a great cenvenience to 
them ; and an equivalent fer it on this side the St. John’s would, at the 
same time, be of more value to us—especially if it included the right to 
navigate the river to St. John’s city. 

The allusions to this matter, in the political papers in the State, of all 
parties, have of late been remarkably conciliatory. There seems to be 
a oneness of views and feelings, altogether unusual, and pre-eminently 
auspicious. Patriotism and humanity have, once more, risen above party 
and sectional interests, and long may they reign in the ascendant. If 
this dispute could be fairly and honorably adjusted, a settlement of the 
others would more easily be effected. The belief is gaining strength, 
that the mission of Lord Ashburton is made in good faith, and that there 
is a sincere desire on the part of the British ministry to cultivate peace 
with our country. If so, let their overtures be met in a kind spirit, and 
with a magnanimous regard to the interests of suffering humanity, to the 
claims of civilization and our common Christianity. 


EE 


RUSSIAN BANKRUPT LAWS. 


In Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine (published by Freeman Hunt, (142 
Fulton street, parenthesisis within parenthesis) a capital work by the 
way) is an article descriptive of the mode of dealing with Bankrupts in 
Russia. At this time it possesses additional interest from the fact of the 
recent passage of our Bankrupt Act, and we have therefore condensed 
its principal features fur the Jonathan. Were the general bankrupt law 
of this country of similar features, there would not have been quite so 
much anxiety for its passage; although some portions of the Russian 
law must appear to every thinking man, worthy of incorporation and 
adoption. Such for instance are the classification of degrees of bank- 
ruptcy, and the organization ofa lower court, or board of managers for 


each case. 


When a person is declared, or acknowledges himself, in the commer- 








cial court unable to discharge debts amounting to £250, he is on the same 
day taken into custody, unless his creditors consent that he shall be ad- 
mitted to bail. The insolvency is officially announced, his property is 
sequestered, and his debtors are-enjoined. The court appoints sworn 
guardians to take charge of all the effects, assetts, and correspondence 
of the bankrupt, and the debtor is put ‘on oath to discover and give up 
all he possesses. When a majority of the creditors have appeared, per- 
sonally, or by proxy, and filed their claims, a meeting is held, and one 
or more assignees, with a president, who must be a party concerned are 
chosen. In case the creditors neglect to do this, the local authorities 
make the appointments, and the fermation of the Board of Assignees or 
Mawagers is officially announced. 

This Board proceeds to classify the demands against the estate, into 
First, Preferable Claims. These include the church, taxes, rates, 
wages to employees, provision, &c. furnished to the family for rthe pre- 
ceding four or six months, money belonging to wards, claims on mort- 
gages, freight, brokerage, &c., and the expenses of settlement of the 


| estate. All these are to be paid in full, or if the estate will not pay all 


the church is first paid, and the residue of the assets is divided pro rata. 
Second, Undisputable Common Claims, entitled to dividend after the 
preceding, including debts without special securities, loans, &c. Third, 
Disputable Common Claims, which need investigation; and Fourth, 
Claims not filed in proper season, including also, debts not recoverable 
on account of informal proceedings, though justly due. 

The estate of the insolvent includes not only all reputed property found 
on hand, but all immoveable property pawned, given or granted to his 
wife, children or relations during the preceding ten years, unless it can 
be shown that he was solvent at the time of gift—if not legally re-dis- 
posed of by the relative to others. The wife and children’s property, 
including the wife’s dowry by an inventory signed by her husband, before 
marriage, and grants from relatives, bequests, &c., are not considered 
belonging to the estate, unless the wife and children were partners in 
the business. Property of others, pawned to or in charge of the debtor, 
for guardianship or manufacture, does not belong to the estate. The 
money of orphans in the debtor’s charge as guardian, must be paid in 
full, but the property of orphans loaned to him by their guardians, is en- 
titled only to a dividend. Goods purchased by him within ten days be- 
fore the declaration of insolvency, without a special contract for credit, 
are returned to the owners, if they have not been paid for. Goods ar- 
riving to the bankrupt before the declaration, as a purchase or consign- 
ment, dclong to the estate, except where he is a mere forwarding agent. 
There are voluminous regulations defining the position of consignors, 
cousignees, and purchasers, which do not affect the portion of the subject 
which we wish to lay before the reader. 


Insolvency is divided into three classes, according to the causes from 
which it has arisen, namely: it is deemed unfortunat« if caused by a 
concurrence of unforeseen circumstances and losses without the fault of 
the debtor; orit is deemed careless or simple when he is found guilty 
of evident mismanagement or levity, without intentional fraud ; and last- 
ly, it is deemed fraudulent when the debtor is found guilty of fraudulent 
deeds and practices. The Board of Managers have to decide to which 
of these classes or degrees the insolvency belongs, and call a meeting of 
the creditors to whom they make a circumstantial report. At this meet- 
ing the proceedings of the board may be confirmed, modified or entirely 
set aside, and a new board be chosen, the old board being complained of 
to the Commercial Court, which proceeds to investigate the charges 
against it. After the character of the failure is determined: 

If the iasolvent be pronounced unfortunate, the consequences are :— 
1st. Liberation from prison, if he be still im custody; 2d. Restoration of 
a character of honor, the same as if he bad not failed, and relief from 
further responsibility; and 3d. Awarding to the insolvent and his family, 
of such part of the assets, in the shape of a voluntary gift, as his misfor- 
tune and good conduct may appear to them to deserve. 

The consequences of careless failure are: Ist. Continuation of impri- 
sonment, doing away bail, for a period of from one to three years, in- 
cluding the time he may already have been in custody; leaving it to 
the court to mitigate the sentence; 2d. The total loss of the right to car- 
ry on trade, which he can subsequently only resume with the special 
consent of his creditors, on his prevailing on them to grant such consent 
before the court. If, in the mean while, the careless bankrupt gets into 


possession of property by inheritance, gift, or otherwise, the whole.of it 
is claimed by the admitted creditors, in further discharge of his debts; 
and this also applies to property acquired by him in trade resumed with 
the consent of his credivors; in this latter case however, his new credi- 
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tors in business have preferable claims to be paid in full, before the old 
ones can come in for a share. 

The consequences of fraudulent insolvency are: 1st. Impeachment 
of fraud in ihe criminal court, and of perjury, if after making oath, to 
discover and give up all his property, the debtor shall have attempted 
to conceal any part of it; 2d. Criminal impeachment of any parties that 
have been privy to, or instrumental in committing the fraud; 3d. Resti- 
tution of payment made to the accomplices in part of fraudulent transac- 
tions and claims, such sums belonging to the estate; the criminal court 
inflicting punishment according to law. Such conclusions of the meeting 
of the creditors are submitted to the confirmation of the commercial 
court, and then published in the public papers of both capitals. 


ee 


Broturer JoxatHax— 

Will you oblige one of your subscribers by inserting the following verses 
in the next number of your valuable weekly ? 

The subject has been selected by the writer not so much to gratify a 
morbid hatred of the sex, as to strike out something new and unexpect- 
ed in these days of universal flattery and adulation. Nor can it be im- 
politic in you to admit it into your celumns, since it comes to you under 
the semblance of a production of Euripides, that well known woman- 
hater. And as the piece will give the ladies an opportunity of levelling 
their satire against that ancient writer, they will be more pleased with 
it on this account, than they will be offended at its bitterness against 
themselves. You know not the extent of the favor you will confer by 
publishing it, so if possible suffer it to pass without being quarantined, as 
it is not infectious, though diseased. 


WOMAN. 


PY AN ANCIENT MISOGYNIST. 





{A Fragment from the Greek of Evxirines, found among his Posthumous 
Papers |} 
‘Earth hath mo rage like Love to hatred turn'd 
Nor Hell a fury like a woman scorn’d.” 


Concreve’s Mournixe Brips. 


——_—_——“ Thou serpent; that name best 
tefits thee with him leagu’d, thyself false 

And hatefal; nothing wants but that thy shape 

Like his, and color serpentine may show 

Thy ioward fraud, to warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforta; lest that too heavenly form pretended 
‘To hellish falsehood snare them.” 


Mitton’s Paraptse Lost. 
I. 
False is woman! false and faithless ! 
Vain and vengeful! versed in wile! 
Frail, though fair, though fond, deceitful! 
Ready instrument of guile! 


If. 
Man, a flow’r, was pure and stainless ; 
Earth was Heav’n till Woman fell : 
That flow’r was blighted by her folly; 
And that Heaven became a Hell! 


Ill. 
Deadliest serpents ere they sting us, 
Danger’s fearful warning! hias. 
Subdler woman lures.to ruin, 
And destroys us with a kiss! 
IV. 
Biackest passions dwell within her, 
Though without so fair to view. 
. Thus the fierce, destructive tempest, 
Lurks in skies of cloudless blue. 


_ V. 


Jealonsy, and hate, and envy, 
Sway by turns her guilty breast. 

A heart of evil, dyed in venom, 
Beats beneath her spotless vest. 


VI. 
Se the greenest, loveliest mountains, 
Crown’d with thick umbrageous woods ; 
Are scorch’d within by lava-fountains 
, Bubbling up in fiery floods. 


Ss Oe 
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VIE. 
«Man first wins her, then abandons ; 
Killing by his cruel art.” 
This she tells us, but tells falsely, 
Never was a broken heart ! 


VIII. 

Brightly, mid our pain and sorrow, 
Glows the magic of her smile, 
Like the Fatuus-lamp at midnight 

Gleaming only to beguile ! 


IX. 
Shun her in her hour of beauty: 
Nor inhale her balmy breath. 
Like the poison’d Rose ’tis fragrant, 
But—all redolent of death! 


X. 
View her when time’s busy finger 
On her brow hath written age ; 
When she stands, pale, worn, and ghastly, 
On the verge of life’s sad stage. 


XI. 
Then her heart, charr’d by corruptio2, 
By man’s cold neglect is fann’d. 
Till passion dark, erst in its ashes 
Smouldering, into flame expand. 


XII. 
Boils her blood ; her thin lips quiver ; 
Wild her eye when fir’d with wrath. 
Vengeance follows, swift as lightning, 
Who shall dare to cross her path? 


XIIT. 
Pentheus once, and stern Orion— 
Orpheus of the golden lyre— 
Ajax—Alcides—Actwon— 
Roused the furies of her ire. 


XIV. 

Sad their fate! Each hapless hero 
Dared a woman’s rage to brave. 
Each found refuge, torn, and bleeding, 

Only—in the noisome grave! 


XV. 
Away! away! ye fell destroyers! 
Ye hate us, bitterly ye hate ! 
Avoid, avoid ye' Maranatha! 
Furies! priestesses of fate! 


—E 


SuarP Susotinc.—The Buffalo Commercial, after noticing the 
Jate farce at Springwells, gives the following apt illustration : 


An exchange of shots, at 12 paces, without injury to either party, 
is pretty tall shooting, it must be confessed. But rather the most 
remarkable shooting we ever heard of, occurred not many years since 
in the vicinity of a military post on the sea-board. At the post in 
question, there happened to be stationed one of the most gallant 
officers of the army, whose skill as a marksman has become almost 
a proverb, and one of those unhappy creatures who, by some misfor- 
tune, occasionally get into the service, much to their own discomfort 
and that of everybody else. 


This latter hero longed for some opportunity to signalize himself, 
and, as the easiest mode of obtaining the notoriety he coveted, picked 
a quarrel with, and challenged the first mentioned officer. The chal- 
lenge was refused, but the refusal was accompanied with an intima. 
tion that if the challenger was so chock full of fight that if he must 
have a crack at somebody, the challenged party had no objection to 
stand up, or present himself in any other convenient attitude, and 
be shot at, as many times as he was desired. The proposition was 
accepted. Capt.——assumed the attitude of a bear on the retreat, 
and at the distance of ten paces, the bloody-minded .challenger 
blazed away three several times, but could not hit the mark. The 
whole scene was so supremely ridiculous, that the fellow was forth. 
with actually laughed out of the service. 
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The following interesting extract is from D’Israeli’s Amenities of 
Literature, published by the Langley’s. The information it embodies 
will be new to a great many readers, Englishmen, as well as their de- 
scendants. The fact that an insignificant trihe or village of savages 
should give a name to an Empire is singular, and therefore common, for 
all such things have had their origin in accident. 


THE NAME OF ENGLAND AND OF THE 
ENGLISH. 


Two brothers and adventurers of an obscure Saxon tribe raised their 
ensign at the White Horse on British land: the visit was opportune, or 
it was expected—this remains a state secret. Right welcomed by the 
British monarch and his perplexed council amid their intestine dissen- 
sions, as friendly allies renowned for their short and crooked swords 
called saxons, which had given a generic name to their tribes. 

These descendants of Woden, for such even the petty chieftains 
deemed themselves, whose trade was battle and whose glor y was pillage, 
showed the spiritless what men do who know to conquer, the few 
against the many. They baflledthe strong and they annihilated the weak. 
The Britons were grateful. The Saxons lodged in the land till they 
took possession of it. The first Saxon founded the kingdom of Kent; 
twenty years after, a second in Sussex raised the kingdom of the South- 
Saxons; in another twenty years appeared the kingdom of the West- 
Saxons. It was a century after the earliest arrival that the great emigra- 
ticn took place. The tribe of the Angles depopulated their native pro- 
vince and flocked to the fertile island, under that foeman of the Britains 
whom the bards describe as ‘‘ The Flame Bearer,” and “ The Destri ry- 
er.” Every quality peculiar to the Saxons was hateful to the Britons; 
even their fairness of complexion. Taliessin terms Hengist “a white- 
bellied hackney,” and his followers are described as of “hateful hue and 
hateful form.” The British poet delights to paint “a Saxon shivering 
and quaking, his white hair washed in blood ;” and another sings how 
“close upon the backs of the pale-faced ones were the spear points.” 

Already the name itself of Britain has disappeared among the inva- 
ders. Our island was now called “Saxony beyond the Sea,” or “ West 
Saxon land;”’ and when the expatriated Saxons had alienated themselves 
from the land of their fathers, those who remained faithful to their native 
hearths perhaps proudly distinguished themselves as “ the old Saxons,” 
for by this name they were known by the Saxons in Britain. 

Eight separate, but uncertain kingdoms, were raised on the soil of 
Britain, and present a moveable surface of fraternal wars and baffled 
rivals. There was one kingdom long left kingless, for “‘ No man dared, 
though never so ambitious, to take up the sceptre which many had found 
so hot; the only effectual cure for ambition that I have read”—these are 
the words of Milton. Finally, to use the quaint phrase of the Chancel- 
lor Whitelock, “ the octarchy was brought into one.” At the end of five 
centuries the Saxons fell prostrate before a stronger race. 

But of all the accidents and the fortunes of the Saxon dynasty, not the 
least surprising is that an obscure town in the dutchy of Sleswick, 
Anglen, is commemorated by the transference of its name to one of the 
great European nations. The Angles, or Engles, have given their deno- 
mination to the land of Britain—Lngle-land is En gland, and the Engles 
are the English.* : 

How it happened that the very name of Bri/ain was abolished, and 
why the Anglian was selected in preference to the more eminent race, 
may offer a philosophical illustration of the accidental nature of LocaL 
NAMES. 

There is a tale familiar to us from youth, that Egbert, the more pow- 
erful king of the West-Saxons, was crowned the first monarch of [Eng- 
land, and issued a decree that this kingdom of Britain should be called 
England; yet an event so strange as to have occasioned the change of 
the name of the whole country remains unauthenticated by any of the 
original writers of our annals. No record attests that Egbert in a solemn 
coronation assumed the title of “‘ King of England.” His son and suc- 
cessor never claimed such a legitimate title; and even our illustrious 
Alfred, subsequ “tly, only styled himself “King of the West- 
Saxons.” 

The story, however, is of ancient standing; for Matthew of Westmin- 
ster alludes to a similar if not the same incident, namely, that by “a 
common deerce of all the Saxon kings, it was ordained that the title of 
the island should no longer be Britain, from Brute, but henceforward be 
called from the English, England.” Stowe furnishes a positive circum- 
stance in this obscure transaction“ Egbert caused the brazep image of 
Cadwaline, king of the Britons, to be thrown down.” The decree no- 
ticed by Matthew of Westminster, combined with'the fact of pulling 
down the statue of a popular British monarch, betrays the real motive of 
this singular national change; whether it were the suggestion of Eg- 
bert, or the unanimous agreement of the assembled monarchs who were 
his tributary kings, it was a stroke of deep political wisdom; it knitted 
the members into one common body, under one name, abolishing, by le- 
gislative measures, the very memory of Britain from the land. Although, 
therefore, no positive evidence has been produced, the state policy car- 








* It is a singular circumstance that our neighbors have preserved the name of 
our country more perfectly than we have done by our mutilated term of Eng- 
land, for they write it with antiquarian precision, Angle-terre—the land of the 
Angles. Our counties bear the vestiges of these Saxons expelling or cxtermi- 


nating the native Britons, as our pious Camden ejaculates, “by Gou’s wonderful 
providence.” 
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ries an internal evidence which yields some sanction to the obscure tra- 
dition. 

It is a nicer difficulty te account for the choice of the Anglian name,— 
It might have been preferred to distinguish the Saxons of Britain from 
Saxons of the Continent; or the name was adopted, being that of the 
far more numerous race among these people. Four kingdoms of the 
octarchy were possessed by the Angles. Thus doubtful and obscure re- 
mains the real origin of our national name, which hitherto has hingedon 
a suspicious fact. 

The casual occurrence of Exat.es leaving their name to this land has 
bestowed on our country a foreign designation; and—for the contingency 
was nearly occurring—had the kingdom of Northumbria preserved its 
ascendency in the octarchy, the seat of dominion had been altered. In 
that case, the Lowlands of Scotland would have formed a portion ot 
England ; York would have stood forth as the metropelis of Britain, and 
London had been but a remote mart for her port and her commerce.— 
Another idiom, perhaps too other manners, had changed the whole face 
of the country. We had been Northmen, not Southerners; ouc neigh- 
borhood had not proved so troublesome to France. But the kingdom cf 
Wessex prevailed, and became the sole monarchy of England. Such 
ocal contingencies have decided the character to a whole people. 

The history of Loca. News is one of the most capricious and fortui- 
tous in the history of man; the etymologist must not be implicitly trust- 
ed, for it is necessary to be acquainted with the history of a people as 
much as the history of languages, to be certain of local derivations.— 
We have recently been cautioned by a sejourner in the most ancient of 
kingdoms, not too confidently to rely on etymology, or to assign too 
positively any reason for the origin of Local Names. No etymologist 
could have accounted for the name of vur nation had he not had recourse 
to our annals. Sir Walter Raleigh, from his observations in the New 
World, has confirmed this observation by circumstances which probably 
remain unknown to the present inhabitantss The actual names given to 
those places in America which they still retain, are nothing more than 
the blunders of the first Europeans, demanding by signs and catching at 
words by which neither party were intelligible to one another. 


— 
{> Sir Robert Peel's income tax is assailed with all sorts of wea- 
pons—argument, deaunciation, satire, remonstrance and threats. As a 


specimen of the satire we give the following : 


VOICE FROM THE WORKHOUSE, A. D. 1545. 





“ Where, and oh where is my Highland laddie gone? 
He’s gone to fight the French for the King upon his throne.” 


_ Otp Sone. 
Where, and oh where, is my wife’s piano gone ? 
Its gone to pay the income tax for the Queen upon the throne. 
An ugly, red-nosed tax collector came ene autumn day, 
And asked me for twelve guineas, and because I couldn't pay, 
He threatened me with Newgate, so te pacify the lout, 
I was forced to go and put my wife’s piano up the spout! 


Where, and oh where, are my books and pictures gone ? 
They've gone to pay the income tax for the Queen upon her throne ! 
“he same collector came again [the brute] just six months after; 
TI llect 2 the brute] just t ft 
And asked me for six guineas more, in tones convulsed with laughter. 
I couldn’t pay, as usual, so again with downcast looks, 
I was driven to my uncle’s with my pictures and my books! 


Where, and oh where, are my chairs and tables gone ? 
They’ve gone to pay the income tax for the Queen upon her throne ! 
Another half year rolled away, and struck to the heart’s core, 
As I heard the tax collector press for payment as before, 
In a fit of rage I kicked the ugly, grinning rogue down stairs, 
And sent to a Jew-broker both my tables and my chairs! 


Where, and ch where, are my beds and bedding gone? 
They've gone to pay the income tax for the Queen upon her throne? 
The tax collector came again, and again with brutal wit, 
He crack’d his jokes upen me, so I thought it was but fit 
I should crack a joke on him, and I crack’d it with a poker— 
The only way to settle an incorrigible joker ! 


Where, and oh where, is my house at Hoxton gone? 
It’s gone to pay the income tax for the Queen upon her throne ! 
And now, because I’m penniless and homeless too, alick ! 
With nothing left but one old shirt, and that’s upon my back, 
They’ve popped me ina workhouse, with my wile amgpnly daughter, 


Where I breakfast on potato-rinds, and dine on toastand water. 


. 
—_ 


From the Madison (Wis.) Express. 


Brotuer Jonatuan comes to us in a quarto form, suitable for 
binding, and most gladly do we welcome the change which enables 
us to preserve the many good things which teem in its columns.— It 
is embellished with engravings from original designs, which we think 
superior to any specimens of Xylography we have ever seen in peri- 
odical literature. To recommend itawere useless, as any one who 
has had the good fortune to see the journal cannot fail to be a pos- 
sessor of its treasures. 
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{> There was no news of “ war” from Rhode Island at the time our ' 


paper went topress. There are now in the State six companies of U. 
S. troops. Two were stationed before the “ war’’ at Newport, two have 
been sent from the forts in this harbor, and two from fort Moultrie, 
Charleston. The President is backing up his letter to the Rhode Islanders. 


I> James Raymond was tried a short time since at Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
for the murder of Eugene Finnel], and was sentenced to a fine of $500 
and one year’s imprisonment. At this rate, a rich young man could 
afford to dispose of a goodly number of those obnoxious to him. 


KS Judge Story, of the U.S. District Court for Massachusetts on Sa- 


turday delivered an important opinion concerning the effect of an attach- | 


ment made upon the property of a person, who subsequently goes into 
bankruptcy, but before execution is levied. His honor decided that the 
attachment would not hold, but that the attaching creditor might come 
in with the other creditors in sharing the bankrupt’s effects, and be en- 
titled to costs on his attachment up to the time of filing the petition i 


bankruptcy. 


2 


IK Hon. Calvin Goddard, of Connecticut, died at his residence at 
Norwich on Monday the 2d, at the age of seventy-three years. He was 
a native of Massachusetts, and studied law with Oliver Ellsworth. In 
1801 he was elected to Congress, and again in 1803. He was subse- 
quently often a member of the State Legislature, and Speaker of the 
Lower House. In 1814 he was a member of the Hartford Convention, 
and in 1815 was appointed Judge of the Supreme Court, which he held 
for three years. 


(C> Mutual arrangements have been made by the Merchants’ Bank of 
Boston and the Merchants’ Bank of Baltimore, by which the bills of 
each are to be redeemed by the other. A few such “ leagues” as this, 
between banks in different cities, would be a great benefit to the mercan- 
tile interest. 


{> The Boston Daily Advertiser contradicts the report that Bancroft 
is about to write the Life and edit the works of General Jackson. and 
adds that he is busily engaged upon the continuation of his great Ameri- 
can History. 


{> An old man by the name of Shirter, a resident of Ponghkeepsie, 
and eighty-six years of age, recently committed suicide by cutting his 
throat. This is one of the most singular cases of suicide on record 
The love of life generally grows stronger, as life becomes of less worth. 


{> A young man, named Musgrove, was engaged to be married to 
the daughter of Mr. James Hamilton, at Beaver Dam, Va. A differ- 
ence recently occurred between Musgrove and Hamilton, and the latter 
threatened the fo;mer’s life. Musgrove armed himself and so did Ha- 
milton, and at their next meeting Musgrove, after warning his intended 
father-in-law not to come near him, fired his gun, discharging its whole 
contents into the face and breast of Hamilton. 
dered himself to a Justice of the Peace. It is thought that Hamilton 
cannot recover. Musgrove says that if he had not shot Hamilton he 
would have lost his own life. On the person of Hamilton were found a 
brace of loaded pistols and a dirk. 


Musgrove then surren- 


(k#* Three hundred and fifty men have been thrown ont of employ- 
ment in the boat building business alone, in Cincinnati, within the last 
three months! The steamboat trade is also'a losing business this sea- 
son, freight and passengers being carried at unprecedentedly low 
prices. 


{> The Britannia steam-ship left Boston on Sunday with thirteen 
passengers for Liverpool. This wont pay. 


{ Governor Fairfield has issued a proclamation ordering the Le- 
gislature of Maine to convene on Wednesday the 18th inst., to consider 
the subject of the North Eastern Boundary Question, “and to receive 
such communications as may then be made to them, and to consult and 
determine on such measures as they may consider will best promote the 
welfare of the State and Nation.” 


K> The roofing has been removed from the Bunker Hill Monument, 
preparatory to a recommencement of the work. 


XK> Hon. Elijah Payne died at Williamston, Vt., April 28, aged 85 
years. He graduated at Harvard College in 1781. He was a Senator 
in Congress from Vermont, from 1795 to 1801, during two years of 


Washington’s administration, and during the whole of that of the elder. 


Adams. In [801 he was appointed by President Adams, District Judge 
of Vermont, the duties of which office he performed with ability for forty- 
one years. 


KS The following are the names of some of the persons who died 
or were killed daring the Santa Fe expedition:—Killed, Lieutenant 
Hull, Messrs. Dunn, Howland, Mayby, Baker, Rosenberry, McAllister, 
Griffith, Woodson, Dr. Bell, Classe, Mercer, Golphin and Flint. Died, 
Major Sturgess, Gates, Dodge—17. 


{> Don Juan de la Granja, the former Vice-Consul of Mexico for 


this City, who was recently superseded, has now been appointed Consul 
General for the United States. 


KS The Evening Tattler has been much enlarged and improved. 


(> Ex-President Van Buren was te have “splendid receptions” from 
his friends in Natehez and Mobile. Mr. Van Buren is the most melan- 
choly looking man, while undergoing a public parade of this kind, that 
we ever saw. He looked, in this city, on such eceasions, as if he felt it 
was all infernal nonsense, but would not commit himself by 

(> Nicholas Biddle, J. Cowperthwaite, and J. Andrews, charged 
with a conspiracy to defiaud, &c., as officers, Xe. of the United States, 
were on Friday week discharged from bail for future appearance, U 
Judge Doran dissenting from 


saying so. 


, there 
being no apparent cause for detention. ; 
the opinion delivered by the majority of the Philadelphia Court of Ses- 
sions. So it seems that they are very innocent, or very hard to get 


hold of. 


(> The persons, corporations, Xe. taxed $1009 and upwards, in the 
city of Boston, are as follows :—William Boardman $1,571, Boston Gas 
Co. 1.338. Josiah Bradlee & Co. 1,020, heirs of Martin Brimmer 1,498, 
Peter C. Brooks 5,542, Bryant, Sturgis & Co. 2,400, Henry Codman 
1,680, Commercial What Co. 2,700, Pliny Cutler, 1,062, Pitty Associ- 
ates 3,364, Ebenezer Francis 1,090, Samuel Hubbard and others, (trus- 
tees) 3,000, A. & A. Lawrence & Co. 2,580, Lewis’s Wharf Corpera- 
tion 2.084, H. G. Otis 1,951, James Parker 1,746, John Parker and 
William Shimmin (trustees) 1,834, John Parker 1,878, Geo. Parkman 
1,298, Jonathan Phillips 2,858, William Pratt, 1,925, Proprietors of 
Long Wharf 1,950, Propietors of Tremont House 1,140, Proprieters of 
India Wharf 1,180, Proprietors of Central Wharf 2,082, Edward H. 
Robbins, 1,260, N. P. Russell and others (trustees) 1,088, Samuel San- 
ford 1,226, George C. Shattuck 1,548, Robert G. Shaw 2,756, John P. 
Thorndike 1,062, John W. Trall 1,082, Edward Tuckerman 1,749, John 
Welles 1,860, John D. Williams 2,935, Wm. P. Winchester, 1,57 1, heirs 
of Thomas L. Winthrop 1,560. 


(> Everlasting fritters were introduced into New Orleans on the first 
of Apri!. The recipe is simple—dip a thin layer of cotton batting in 
batter, fry and serve up with sauce to taste. They are warranted to fill 
hollow teeth, if not hollow bellies. 


[> One thousand applications have been made in Maine, under the 


Bankrupt Act. 


I> Judges would seem to be at a discount in some parts of the coun- 
try. Judge Morrison, of Bedford Co., Pa., has absconded in conse- 
quence of having been detected in altering a note of hand, from $130 to 
$330. The Judge was wealthy, and has heretofore borne an unim- 
peachable character. Pitiful avarice! 

Judge Hinckson has been fined ten dollars and costs for knocking 
down the editor of the Clinton, Pa., Republican, in a barber’s shop, @ 
couple of weeks since. 


i> A man pretending to be blind, with a wife and four children, re 
cently asked charity at Lancaster, Pa. They were provided with break 
fast, for which they stole some six dollars on leaving the house ; the 
were pursued by a young woman who demanded and recovered the 


money. 


{c= On Saturday morning, a coach shop in Wash ington city, was con 
sumed by fire, together with a large number of vehicles, among which 
it is said, was the carriage ef Lord Ashburton. The amount of pro- 
perty destroyed is valued at $6000—#2000 of which was insured. 

(> Capt. Edmund Badger, of Killingly, Conr., was so injured on 
Saturday that he is probably deceased before this. As the steamboat 
train was approaching, he was seen driving a wagon and pair of horses 
in the direction of the crossing. The engineer gave him timely notice 
of the cars by ringing the bell, but it was unheard or unheeded, as the 
horses were driven on the track simultaneously with the engine. The 
cars were stopped as soon as possible, and the passengers hastened to the 
spot to ascertain the nature of the accident. A dreadful spectacle pre- 
sented itself to their eyes. The wagon was broken to atoms, both 
horses were bleeding to death, and the old man, who had been hurled 
headlong over a precipice, was lying in a state of insensibility, a mangled 
and disfigured body. He was carried to his own house, which was 
within a dozen rods from the road, and it was not supposed that he 
would survive the accident. His wife and family were awaiting his ar- 
rival at the door when the collision took place. 


{> At the late session of the Supreme Court of Ohio, 46 applications 
for divoree were on the docket. Of these, 20 were granted, 12 dismissed, 
and the rest continued. The ground of the decree, in almost all cases 
where the application was granted, was “ wilful absence for more than 
three years.” Such a cause for divorce affords a fine opportunity for 
collusion. ° 


> A party of U. S. troops had a brush with Halleck-Tustenuggee’s 
band the other day in Wahoo swamp, Fa. The Indians soon fled, havy- 
ing had one man killed, two wounded, and one made prisoner. They 
lost all their baggage and provisions. The whites had one killed and 
two wounded. These Indians in Florida realize the fable of the hydra, 
for the more of them that are killed, the more are left. 


{> The Harpers Ferry Armorers, by direction of the President have 
gone to work, under the old regulations of civil superintendence. Peo- 


| ple who go from the Sprirgfield Armory to Washingtcn, tomake com- 
| plaints, get discharged upon their return. What is sauce for goose would 


not appear, in thiscase, to be sauce for gander. 
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(> The annual revenue of France from snuff and segars (the French 
don’t chew) is ninety-five millions of francs. 


K” Corn oil, for lamps, is said to burn as well as sperm, without the 
odor of the latter. If this discovery should prove successful, a better 
market than the distilleries will be found for surplus corn. 


(G A son of Governor Fairfield, of Maine, was drowned in the Saco 
River, on the 27th of April, by the upsetting of a sail boat. Another 
lad who was with him, shared the same fate. 


(C> Spring, in the Susquehanna Valley brings quite a Pandora's assort- 
ment. The editor of the Advocate thus apostrophises: ‘ Welcome! 
thrice welcome, with thy strawberries, bilious fevers, cherries and chills ; 
welcome with thy sunny days and ague-begetting night-breezes! Hail 
season, for love speeches and death beds, all hail !” 


KS Christian Bork, the wretch who killed his wife in Albany because 
she remonstrated with him against drinking rum, has anticipated justice 


by hanging himself. 


0-¥ Boston is shockingly disturbed by incendiaries. In addition to 
fires from this infernal agency, already noticed, and fires which are oc- 
curring in stables, &c., in the suburban villages, kindled by the felon’s 
torch, on Thursday week a fire occurred which consumed the store of 
B. A. Hastings, the Hotel of R. Lovejoy, insured; a four story dwell- 
ing owned by E. Harrington, insured for $3,000; the shop, house and 
stable of J. Hendley, loss $10,900—insured for $4,200; the store of G. 
B. Garrett, the cabinet store of S. Spooner & J. C. Hubbard, insured 
$3,800; and several smal! wooden buildings of little value. 


{> A party of two or three hundred sportsmen, starting from New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, last month, succeeded in capturing nine wolves, and 
one er two foxes, besides bagging lots of small game. 


le Prince Frederick, son of the Arch Duke Charles, of Austria, will 
visit this country this summer. Here will be a chance for more lionising. 


(3 The dock yards of Great Britain contain mast and spars already 
made, for thirty sale of the line ; enough ready to be put together for fit- 
ty sale of the line, and top-masts sufficient for one hundred sail of the 
line. So says Sir John Bacon. 


(> The whole value of wrought iron made annually in this country, is 
$25,765,330; of iron smelted annually, $10,422,000; capital employed 
in the iron trade, exclusive of wovdland and mines, $22,500,000; capi- 
tal employed in coal and iron mines, and in wood-lands, $4,317,445. 


i> The Picayune says—‘ Young ladies who read the newspapers are 


always observed to possess winning ways, most amiable dispositions, and 
invariably make good housewives.” 


&> At the end of the present year, according to an official statement 
published in Vienna, Austria will have at her command 51 steam vessels. 
Some are built for inland navigation. 


{> The Springfield Mass. Gazette state that the frogs which have 
from time immemorial occupied certain low swampy lands in that town, 
have taken serious offence at the conversion of the spot into a cemetary, 
the ditching, dyking, &c. About sunset, on a recent evening, large com- 
panies, numbering thousands of these frogs, were discovered making 
their way up the high grounds which surround these lowlands, and tak- 
ing up their line of march in a north easterly direction towards Goose 
Pond, about a mile distant! A gentleman who witnessed it, says that 
the process of evacuation continued until 10 or 11 o’clock, during which 
time the adjacent ground was literally covesed with frogs, all moving in 
the same direction. The people in Windham, Conn. were terribly fright- 
ened some hundred years ago, by a similar emigration of the frogs. The 
Yankees thought the Indians were invading them, and had howled them- 
selves hoarse, and then took up croaking. 


(> Over one thousand accessions of members to the churches in Low- 
ell, Mass., have taken place since last January. When Elder Knapp left 
the city, a few days since, he was attended to the railroad depot by an 
immense concourse of people, to whom he delivered a parting address. 
Hymns were sung, and the other ceremonies of a sincere farewell took 
place between the Elder and his friends. 


(> A terrible accident occured in Boston harbor on Saturday. Twenty- 
seven boys, belonging to the Farm School, on Thompson’s Island, had 
been allowed to make a fishing excursion, as a reward for good conduct, 
in a boat belonging to the institution. They were accompanied by Mr. 
Peabody, a teacher, and Mr. Oakes, a boatman, had caught several fish, 
and were on their return to the island in fine spirits, beating against a 
head wind, and passed so near a point of the island, that they were 
cheered by the boys who remained, and the boys on board returned the 


cheer. In an instant more in tacking the boat upset, and of the twenty- | 


nine persons on board, twenty-four were drowned, including the teacher 
and boatman. Three clung to the boat and were picked up by a schooner 
which was coming up the bay, and a fourth was saved by a boat which 
immediately put off from the island. 

The names of the persons drowned are Stephen P. Vose, Robert S. 
Walker and Samuel F. Walker, (brothers) James Walker, Thomas Do- 
land, Thomas F. Blake, James Tracy, Charles H. Austin, Henry A. 
Burnham, James M. Chandler, William A. Clark, George W. Chase, 
Samuei Decastro, James F. Fillmore, John Hall, Henry K. Lucas, Henry 





C. McLead, Peter Pastrouche, Michael G. White, Abraham L. Spence, 
Isaac Major, John H. Johnson, Patrick Shean (body found) Thomas J. 
Peabody, teacher, (in school) of Boxford, Joshua G. Oakes, boatman. 
Saved—George F. Gould, Frederick S. Simonds, William E. Wallace, 
Jeremiah Lynch. 


HINTS FOR YANKEES. 


New-Encianp Farm-Hovuses.—lInstead of cottages, with trees above 
aud trees all about them; with flowers festooning the windows and 
clambering over the roofs; with white palings, a small tidy gate and a 
patch of turf—‘green to the very door’—to make the indwellers happy 
and thankful, and to encourage the children—we have thousands of great 
awkward, shapeless two-story houses in New-England—set with their 
’tother end to the highway—and always with just so many windows and 
just so many doors—and all of exactly the same shape and size; with 
never a tree—nor a patch of green turf—nor a yard of paling—nor a trim 
gate—nor a shrub, nor a flower, to gladden the hearts of the sober-sided 
creatures that live there; often without steps, or so much as a path, 
leading to the front door, nearest the road, with no other ornament than 
a sentry box—it must be a sentry-box—almost always in full sight. 


Neighbors—look you. Wordgare things. And things are sometimes 
very naughty words. As we believe so we are. Education is belief.— 
People who grow up in the midst of such associations are spoiled for- 
ever. With half the cost, you may make them happier, and wiser and 
more useful; if you but bear in mind that all eur senses and all our in- 
clinations are given to us for indulgence. If the Almighty plants flow- 
ers, why shouldn’t you? If he builds up great trees by the water-courses, 
and levels the meadows, or upheaves the rich earth into pleasant undula- 
tions, why should you set your hearts upon dethroning those trees, be- 
cause they may happen to overshadow a portion of your inheritance, or 
to drip with heaven’s warm rain and fruitful dew upon your shingle-roof ? 
Why must you plough up the meadow—every inch of it—and level every 
mound he has rolled up? If you do—verily, verily I say unto you, you 
shall have your reward, and your children snall pay for it unto the third 
and fourth generation. If, because the fathers had eaten sour grapes, 
the children’s teeth were set in edge—think ye if the fathers hew down 
the leafy pyramids, and plough up the sweet flowering shrubbery of the 
wilderness—think you their children’s children will not long for the cool 
shadow—and gasp for something to smell of or to doat over—beside 
pennyroyal, sage, horsemint, thistle-tops and blighted apple-blossoms ? 
If you build great “ quadrangular—not square ’’ wooden houses, and 
pitch them headforemost into the high-way, or set them corner-wise and 
toppling just upon the very outside edge of a hill, so that nobody can 
drive up or find his way into them, except through the back door, the 
wood-house, the barn, er the sentry-box—think you your children will not 
be ashamed of you? Think you they will not sorrow over your biind- 
ness and stupidity—your selfishness and your obstinacy? You are put 
here to enjoy yourself, and to help others enjoy themselves; and you 
might as well stop the ears of your children with hasty-pudding—or 
their nostrils with dough—or their eyes with beeswax—to hinder their 
hearing the music of the birds, their smelling the flowers, or seeing the 
landscapes painted by our heavenly Father upon the hearts of all his 
children—and only requiring warmth to bring them out—as to seal up, 
or pervert their other senses; or to make mere drudges of them—house- 
hold drudges of your daughters,—field drudges of your sons. Leé them 
work—but make them play. Give them enough to do, but when that is 
done, give them flowers, and books andnewspapers ; and encourage them 
to be cheerful—to nurse birds, not for the hen-coop—and lambs, not for 
the slaughter-house—to plant shrubbery; to whitewash the homestead, 
if they can’t do any thing more ;—in a word, to be what they were made 
for, MENand WoMEN—not mere hewers of woed and drawers of water 
for the cultivated and the useful. Why should your sons drag out their 
lives at the tail of the plough, more than half-ashamed of that most hono- 
rable employment, merely Jecause their minds are unfurnished; and 
your daughters—why should they be brought up “to suekle fools and 
chronicle small beer’’—because, forsooth, it may have happened to please 
you and your wife to regard all innocent, healthy, and cheerful pleasures 
—if unproductive in dollars and cents—as childish vanities. Away 
with such doctrine—away with such faith and such practice. The day 
of retribution will come. As the Lord liveth, your children will pay for 
it, if you don’t. J. N. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


The second day of the election we were hard at it from early dawn 





till midnight; and even then not a few of the independent voters de-' | 


clined going to bed, and slept on door stoops and in channels all night, 


partially because they were in a state to make all places alike to them, | 


and partially to the end of being early at business on the following 
morning. 

Mighty were the efforts of genius and valor performed by the bellige- 
rants on this, the second day. At the commencement, the Stubbsites, 


who flattered themselves into the notion that the demonstration of the | 


Livingstenians was a mere flash in the pan, took it easy enough; but by 
ind by, perceiving that the shilelah of Lawler the Rattler—the general- 
ship of Barney—and more than all, the melting of the fifty dollar bill on 
the previous night, had softened the hearts of a large number of the 
“ betwixt and betweens,’’ in favor of the enemy, they had a general 
meeting—warmed up their patriotism, with no step-mother’s allowance 
of eu de vie—and went at it like devils. 

It was but “Greek to Greek,” however, so that they obtained no ad- 
vantage over us. For every Livingstonian knocked down by a Stubbs- 
ite, a Stubbsite also bit the ground ;—for every defamatory handbill 
issued by the enemy, we posted a flaming placard setting forth to the 
effect, that if Stubbs was elected, the Republic of North America would 
never recover the shock ! 

Subjoined I publish a couple of these thunder guns in illustration of 
the manner in which we carried on this paper war. The first is from 
the Stubbs’s 

“ REPUBLICANS TO THE RESCUE. The honor of the ward! 
—the advancement of free principles! ! and your own escape from the 
yoke of British influence depend on the result!!! 

The aristocrat LivixGsTon is soliciting your votes. Democrats, 
this Livingston was opposed to the last war! Democrats, this Living. | 
ston lives in a big house with marble steps to the door!! Democrats, 
this Livingston is in favor of putting poor men in jail for debt. Demo- 
crats, this Livingston issues twenty landlord's warrants every quarter 
day !!!!| Democrats, this Livingston ought to be hanged instead of elect- 
ed to the Common Council!!!! And therefore Democrats of the glo- 
rious —th Ward, down with him and his British masters in the dust! 
and vote for Stubbs—Stubbs the patriot! Stubbs the orator! Stubbs the 
poor man’s friend! Ina word, our own Alderman Stubbs, who is an 
ornament to his race, and a bulwark to the cause of Liberty. Again we 
cry, to the rescue!!! and nine cheers for ALDERMAN Stusps.” 


The next specimen of our wall literature hailed from the Livingstonians, 
and was written with more tact and judgment than the above, inasmuch 
as it did not admit the possibility of defeat, and was therefore better 
calculated to catch those weather-cock patriots, who don’t care a fig 
which way they vote, so as they are in at the winning side. It was 
manfactured by Murphy, Stapleton, and company; Barney, by the way, 
suggesting all the most flagrant falsehoods, and furnishing two-thirds of 
the brightest of the ideas. [remonstrated with Barney about the absur- 
dity, to say nothing of the wickedness, of stringing so many lies together, 
as they could be so easily refuted; but his answer was, that the enemy 
would not have time to refute them before the election was over; and 
that then it would be too late, as a good character would be of no further 
use tous. But to the last grand card of the Livingstons, which read 
thus :-— 

Huzza! Hvuzza!! Huzza!! !—Glory ! Glory !! Glory! ! !—We 
have met the ENEMY and they are ovrs!! ! 

Democrats of the —th—you have done your duty nobly! The ward 
is redeemed !—the dog in office, Stubbs, lies howling in the mud !—and 
that we patriot, Livingston, must be elected by an overwhelming ma- 
jority ! 

BEHOLD THE ACTIONS OF THE TRAITOR Stupprs!! ! 

He hires houses and lets them out to under tenants at rack rents !— 
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He voted to double Sai teene for selling liquor! He seized a poor 
widow woman’s furniture, and turned herself and her six small children 
out of her little room in Mett street, last Monday, because she was in 
arrears to him for a month’s rent! He testified under oath before Re- 
corder Riker, a few days since, that to the best of his opinion, at least a 
third of the Irishmen in this country were escaped convicts from Bot- 
any Bay! He never bailed a man out of a hobble yet, but endeavored 
to send that staunch democrat, Thomas Lawler, to prison for seven 
years, for standing up for the honors of the ward! He is a regular skin- 
flint, and cuts mechanics and laborers down to nothing a day, for he 
never pays them the trifle he promises! He cheated Mary Rooney cut 
of a month’s washing, and then sent her up for six months to Black- 
well’s Island for making a noise about it! And to crown all, Oh, ye 
virtuous citizens of the —th Ward, he don’t live with his lawful 
wife, but keeps two women, so that his christening of his son by the 
honored name of Patrick, is a downright insult to Irishmen ! But, 
fellow-citizens, by your glorious exertions, we have this day demolished 
Stubbs! Yes, the dog in office has been hurled from his throne, and ano- 
ther pull at the ballot box will hide the traitor from our sight for ever! 
Then huzza! friends of freedom. Come along, and let every man who 
wishes well to the Star Spangled Banner, and loves to see the Eagle of 
Liberty fleating in triumph over his head, deposite a vote for that un- 
flinching patriot---that honest man--that best friend of the poor, and pride 
of repablicanism, Anthony Livingston! 

The people’s ticket is already about four hundred ahead! Boys, do 
you hear that? 

The second night was a great night for both sides, and of course an 
immense one for the glory of liberty and the purity of the ballot- 
box. It began with meetings in various patriotic houses ;---was kept 
up with any quantity of liquor, “free gratis for nothing,” at the expense 
of the various candidates for office ; then branched out into innumerable 
street fights; and finally settled down into repose made hideous, by do- 
zens of the worn out belligerants lying hither and thither on door stoops, 
and in channels, making the highways and byeways of the city melodious 
with their snores. 

And then might be seen the captains, subalterns, and non-commission- 
| ed officers of either host, at work among the sleepers. For instance, an 
agent of the Stubbsites would come along, and having shaken one of the 
prestrate independent electors into the possession of one or more of his 
seven senses, exclaim, “ Hallo, friend, who do you vote for, Stubbs or 
Livingston?” To which, if the response happened to be “ Stubbs for- 
ever---Livingston be d--d !’’ the patriot was at ence led away in the most 
affectionate manner possible, and provided with comfortable quarters till 
morning. But if, on the contrary, he turned out to be a Livingstonian, a 
bettle of fourth proof was immediately attached to his lips, until he had 
drank himself into a state of such utter stupefaction, as would be likely 
to keep him quiet enough for the ensuing twenty-four hours; and then to 
make assurance doubly sure, a charley would be called, and the inebri- 
ate trundled off to the watch-house, there to be kept out of harm’s way until 
the election was over. 

The agents of the opposition acted differently in one respect. If the 
party picked up was a Livingstonian, he was led away, and provided with 
comfortable quarters, as in parallel cases with tae Stubbsites; but if he 
chanced to be an enemy, he was immediately welf liquored, lifted into a 
cart, and deposited in the hold of a schooner provided for the job, and ly- 
ing in the East River, which schooner, by the way, pushed off about an 
hour after midnight, with upwards of fifty staunch Stubbsites on board, 
whom it landed some twenty miles from New York, from whence they had 
to return on fvot, so that but five of them reached the city that day; and 
none of them at all in time to help their party, either with a vote or a 
blow. . 

Of course this was Murphy’s arrangement. 

‘«T don’t understand the philosophy of it, Barney,” said Starkey, when 
he heard it proposed, or rather decided on, for Mr. Murphy was a second 
Bonaparte—as with him to plan and execute were about one and the 
same thing. 

“ The divil a wan suspected you ov understanding much ov any thing 
barrin’ drawing up latitats and the like, bad luck to thim!” returned 
Barney, But for all that if we don’t do it, Stubbs will be more nor even 
with us.” 
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“ How, Barney?” 


“« Aisy enough; an’ sure if your head wasn’t too full of book larnin’ to | 


give it a chance for howlding any common sense, you'd see through it at 
a glance! Isn’t Stubbs an aldherman, an’ be vartue of that same a ma- 
gistrate. Well, if we put any ov his min in the watch-house, begorra 
he’ll release thim agin in the mornin’ before cock crow with a lecture on 
his tendherness that will make them fight and vote for him more fero- 
ciously nor ever; but if he catches any oy ours lying’ about after night- 
fall, an’ not able to get out ov his way, me hand to you if wan of thim 


will see daylight again until the election’s over. An’ sure he’d be a 
great fool if they did!” 


“Why, Barney, that’s rank injustice.” 


“No, but it’s great soldiering asself; an’ he wouldn’t be worth his 


_ salt as a politician if he done any thing else. But divil a matter, the 


boat will make us even with him, an’ plaise Ged the watch-house will be 
in our hands next year !” 


“ But, Barney, if any of our friends are put in confinement, can’t we 
have them released in the morning ?” 


“ Faix thin ov coorse you can’t, the divil a wan ov thim, barrin’ you 
burn down the watch-house or get betune Stubbs an’ the Mayor, which 
might be difficult an’ he the Regular Nomination. You see here’s the way 
it is:—The watchmin an’ keepers that’s in, is in! but if any change 
takes effect in the boord, them that’s in may be put out, an’ s0 ov coorse 
they’ll fight like divils against the People’s Ticket in defince oy their 
places. But as I said, it will go hard with us if we don’t man thim 


fairly ; an’ with the blessing ov the saints we'll get two for the wan we 
lose.” 


Well, the day of days at length arrived—the great day which was to 
decide whether a Livingston or a Stubbs should be alderman for the next 
year. And truly it would seem from the anxious faces—the uproar— 
the little groups gathered at various corners in eager or fierce debate— 


the hurrying of men to and fro, and other symptoms of revolution, as if 
the fate of nations hung on the result. 


The three belligerent hosts—that is, the Livingstonians—the Stubbsites, 
and the Federal party (otherwise called the silk-stocking gentry,) took 
the field early; but the two former commenced operations by joining 
hand and whipping the other out of it, so that long before the sun was in 
in his meridian, they had the battle-ground all to themselves. It is true 
an odd one of the silk stockings would occasionally snatch a timid peep 
round a corner, to speculate on what chance he might have of enjoying 
the freedom of the ballot-box; but when any such demonstration was 
made, a sham-fight was instantly got up among the “ Regulars” and the 
“People’s ticket,” which generally had the effect of sending the intru- 
der in an opposite direction after his nose“ as fast as his legs could carry 
him. However, these intrusions were few and far between, for a smart 
shower-of rain had fallen, which so damped the ardor of the Federals 
as almost to keep them away in to-to, after their first drubbing, and thus 
rescued them from the risk of a second,—for this class of our politicians, 
be it remarked, were, in those days, so peculiar in their patriotism, that 
they rarely ventured abroad to vote, only in fine weather ! 


Well, every thing went on smoothly enough through the better part of 
the day; and as well as it could be calculated, the Stubbsites and us 
polled about an equal number of votes. This, however, was a result the 
Regular Nominations were by no means prepared for, and accordingly 
they began to grow a little woolfish by dinner time, and to talk about a 
fight, which was no sooner proposed than agreed to all round; and sure 
enough at it we went, hammer and tongs, and that, too, so indiscrimi- 
nately, that Stubbsite pitched into Stubbsite, and Livinstonian into Liy- 


ingstonian, with as hearty good will, as if they had been sworn enemies 
from their cradles upwards ! 


However, there was no mistakes made as regarded the shining marks 
of either host; so that these poor devils, including Tom Stapleton, had 
to take ih with a vengeance, they being considered fair game to every 
warrior of the opposing party, who could geta rap at them. And let 


me here observe, that there is certainly a great deal of pleasurable excite- 
ment in a general shilelah scuffle, and 1 don’t wonder some people are 
so fond of them, for it is a downright luxury when a man has gota 
whack on the side of the head, from an unseen cudgel, to give vent to 


his indignation by letting drive like a thunderbolt at the first devoted 
head he can come across! 





| 


| 
| 
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But my enjoyment of the fight was tame and insipid in comparison 
with that of Lawler the Rattler, and a hundred others of the leading 
belligerent spirits. Those heroes seemed to glory and revel in it ; and 
to look at them, one would snppose that they felt as though they 
were in a perfect whirl of beattitude. The rascals actually made their 
shilelahs sing again, and danced Irish jigs to their music! In fact, it 
was evident that the fight was regarded as one of the funniest things in 
the world, and the broken heads, et cetera, that were given and taken on 
all sides, as mere matters of course, which were necessary to the full 
development and enjoyment of the scene! 

Asa general thing it wold be invidious to call upon fame, in imitation 
of Homer, to name the warriors who particularly distinguished them- 
selves on this memorable occasion ; but justice compels us to state that 
high above those of all the others shone the matchless exploits of Law- 
lor, the Rattler, who, there and then, indisputably proved his claim to 
that title; for he was here, there, and every where, in a minute, while 
the sturdiest Stubbisites gave way before his staff, as though they took 
him for Goliah armed with a weaver’s beam. 

The battle continued with unabated fury for nearly half an hour, when 
Murphy suddenly put an end to it, by proposing, in Mr. Livingston’s 
name, to treat all hands, friends and enemies, with the view of showing 
his respect for their courage and putting more power in their elbows! 

‘“« An it isn’t even brandy he commissioned me to give yees,’’ exclaim- 
ed Barney, when the heterogeneous mass had followed him inte a large 
debating room, “but whiskey punches; for whin Alderman Livingston, 
that is to be, does the thing at all, ‘tis himself that does the daicent 
thing, like all his ancestors from Brian Boru downwards! 

‘« He'll never live to see the day when he'll be Alderman of this ward,” 
exclaimed a voice; and to my great surprise I immediately ascertained 
it to be that of my friend, Lawyer Starkey, who had heretofore went it so 
strong for the Livingstonians. 

“D n politics, bring in the punch,” shouted Lawlor, the 
Rattler. 

“ Amen,” “amen,” *‘amen,” added a dozen of voices. 

And in the punch came by the gallon—for it was already prepared— 
and then the belligerents fell too and hob-nobbed with each other, as if 
they were the best and most affectionate friends in the world. 

However, Starkey did not give up his point; but mounting the ros- 
trum, when the attack on the punch jugs began to calm off, he thus de- 
livered himself: 





“Yes, fellow republicans, and glorious defenders of the liberties of 
our country, Anthony Livingston must not and shall not be elected! No, 
fellow citizens, the sun may float in the azure heavens—and the clouds 
may gather about the golden chamber of the setting sun—but Anthony 
Livingston must not be elected Alderman of this ward! What has he 
done for his country?—Treated you to punch! Fellow-citizens will you 
barter away your liberties for a tumbler of punch? When I gaze around 
me and behold the keels of our conquering navy riding on a thousand 
seas! when I behold the Star Spangled Banner floating triumphantly in 
the glorious breeze of freedom, and when I behold a myriad of other 
things—which remind me of the marvellous destiny of this proud union, 
I think of Stubbs—of honest, honest Stubbs—whom we are going this 
day to re-elect to the station which he fills with such credit to himself 
and such profit to his native city! But look to your tickets, fellow citi- 
zens! Look well to your tickets; for as the principles of republicanism 
must yet govern the world, and as the blood of the revolutionary patriots 
washed out the stain of slavery from the proud banner of freedom, so 
also are there traitors in the camp! But let me not waste your precious 
time, fellow-citizens and independent electors of this invulnerable ward, 
for the enemy has brought us in here to endeavor to ensnare us to our 
ruin! Yes, I see British gold is at the bottom of this trick, and that it pays 
for the verypunch you have been drinking! The stumpticket men are de- 
laying us, to give an impression to doubtful voters that our strength is 
exhausted !—So come along at once! Come to the ballot-box, proud 
champions of liberty; and in half an hour from this time the ‘ Regular 
Nominations will be triumphant, and the enemy inthe dust! (Great ap- 
plause from the Stubbsites, interspersed with groans and hisses from 
Murphy and the Livingstonians). A few words more, fellow-democrats,” 
continued Starkey, “for fear of fraud take your tickets from me, for in 
the desperation and villany of their hearts, the enemy have issued spuri- 
ous ones to entrap us!”’ 
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And as he concluded, Starkey jumped from the chair on which he had 
been speaking, and having distributed a number of tickets among the 
crowd, rushed into the street followed by a long tail of Stubbsites, all 
cheering the orator, and denouncing the Livingstonians for attempting to 
impose on them, at the high top-gallant of their voices. 

» Meanwhile Barney mounted the chair, and made a brief speech, which 
also sent the Livingstonians in headlong career for the ballot-box. 


has caused Starkey to turn traitor ?”’ 


“Hush!” returned Barney, ‘Its only a pickpocket fight! He’s as 
true as steel !’’ 


“What, to us?” 

“‘ Ov cuorse, to us !”’ 

“Why man he spoke in favor of Stubbs.” 

‘‘T know that avick; but thin ’twa; like the favor of the little boy, 
that led the blind man into the ditch !” 

“T can’t see through it, Barney.” 

“T hope,” returned Barney, “ that the inimy may have the same story 
to tell—at least for an hour or so; but if they don’t, and can only find 
Starkey in their way, be the hole ov me coat I wouldn’t be in his 
breeches for the full ov wan oy its pockets ov half aigles !”’ 

“I see” said I, “the mystery lies in the tickets.” 

‘To be sure it does,” said Barney, “ But if *t wasn’t for the punch to 
wash it down with, they’d never have swallowed the bait. However, I 
don’t expect much be it—before its discovered; but you know, as the 
owld saying has it ‘every little makes a muckle,’ to say nothing of the 
honor ov chaitin owld Stubbs !” 

While Murphy was yet speaking, we heard a tremendous uproar 
without. 

“ Tarinaunty !” he exclaimed, ‘the cat’s out oy the bag already—But 
come till we see the fun.” 

And out we ran, and were just in time to have our fingers in another 
fight, for we found the belligerants hard at it; and poor Starkey hanging 
in rags, and with a countenance which scemed as if it might lately have 
been playing target for a dozen sets of knuckles. 
least such was the rumor—that upwards of twenty men had polled the 
spurious tickets; which, (the yotes being so even), was a proud feather 


in the cap of “ our party.’’ Subsequently I was shown one of the Star- 


infamous, vile, abominable, and miscreant opponents, if, the wrath of 
heaven was such, that they chanced to get the ward into their clutches, 
I will not denounce Anthony Livingston, Esquire—as he calls himself—as 


a villain, fellow-citizens !—No, God forbid that I should call any man a 


We also found—at , 


key tickets, and the only difference between it and the genuine was, that | 


in the former Stubbs was spelt with a single b, as thus, Stwbs—while in 
the latter, it followed the general rule; and here, be it remarked, 


villain! But this I do say, that the getting up of these spurious tickets 
is his doing, and that any man who would make such an attempt to tar- 


| nish the glory of the ballot box, is not only a villain, but a double dis- 
“Barney,” I whispered, when we were nearly alone, ‘ what the devil 


tilled villain! who, if he could, would make a dishcloth of the Star 
Spangled Banner, and sell his suffering country for a mess of pottage ! 
Fellow-citizens of this glorious Union, if it is your desire, put me eut— 
put me out of office this minute—but oh, select some one in my place 
that is not under the influence of British guld!—some one that in the 
baseness of his heart would not condescend to rob you of the most glo- 
rious of your privileges, the inestimable right of voting according to the 
dictates of your own consciences ! and I will not only cheerfully resign 
the honors of representing you in the council halls of this great city, but 
I will kiss the hands that smite me! I do not speak for myself, fellow- 
citizens !—No, I do not speak for myself! In the patriotism and disin- 
terestedness of my heart, I love the freedom and honors of my ward a 
thousand times better than I love Alderman Stubbs! And if there was 
one feeling in my bosom that was opposed to the interests of my country, 
I would not only resist my own return to office, but I would even erase 
my name from the ticket, before I deposited my vote in the ballot box! 
Ponder deeply on these things, fellow-citizens!—If you think there is 
any patriotism, honesty, and virtue, in polluting the ballot box with spu- 
rious tickets, let Mr. Livingston—or as he compels people to call him— 
Anthony Livingston, Esquire—be elected! Butif not—if you would per- 
petuate the inestimable blessings you enjoy—and disperse the black 
cloud of British influence that hangs over the land, remain faithful, as 
your fathers have done before you, to the Regular Nominations !— Again, 
L implore you, fellow-citizens, to let Stubbs go!—Don’t mind Alderman 
Stubbs !—Sacrifice me if you will! But oh, in this hour of need, let us 
rush in a body to the ballot box, and rescue this hitherto uncontaminated 
ward from the deep infamy with which it is now threatened !”’ 

Here the orator’s feelings completely choked him, and he called his 
handkerchief in requisition, as if to dry up the liquid tribute of his patri- 
otic sufferings. Nor were those sufferings in vain; for the heart of the 


crowd seemed touched by them; and many an independent elector who 


| came partially determined to vote the Livingston ticket, joined heartily 


—certain slanders to the contrary notwithstanding—that not only are our | 


aldermen and other functionaries who are voted into office by the people, 
compelled to understand the proper spelling of their own names, but 
their patriotic constituents are required to know how to spell them also! 
At all events, they must all hit on the one way, when they come to the 
ballot box; for a single letter astray in a name, causes the ticket—so far 


as the mis-spelt candidate is concerned—to go for nothing. For instance, | 


in the very year I am writing of, aman named Martin, lost the Assessor- 


ship of one of the wards because in fourteen of the votes deposited for 


him, his name was spelt with an e, instead of i; and that, too, notwith- 
standing it was subsequently shown, and admitted, that it was his imme- 
diate opponent (who won the election by four notes,) that had procured 
the printing and circulating of the spurious ticket. However, as I said 
before, and as that arch politician, Major Noah, said before me again, 
“‘all’s fair in politics.” 

The last bold stroke of the Livingstonians was too much for Aldei- 
man Stubbs’s philosophy. Immediately as he heard it, he run here and 
there, clasping his hands, turning up his eyes, in pious horror, and giv- 
ing vent to the indignation of his innocent heart in a series of oaths and 
imprecations ; albeit fame did say, and does say, that he had frequently 


himself ‘ whipped fortune round the stump” in the same manner; and | 


that even there and then there were tickets in the field, (though I saw 
none of them,) which had emanated from the genius of Stubbs, and in 
which the g was omitted in the name of his formidable rival. 

Waxing still more indignant as he related the story of his wrongs, the 
worthy Alderman mounted a door stoop, to give outlet to the current— 
or rather cataract—of his woes, in a speech. 


“ There, fellow-citizens of my beloved country!’’ he exclaimed, “In 
this trick—this atrocious, abominable, and perfidious trick—we may be~ 
hold, as in a looking glass, the treatment that we might expect from our 


in the three cheers which rent the sky in favor of Alderman Stubbs. 

The experienced eye of Barney Murphy at once perceived that this 
was a moment pregnant with destiny, and that something must be im- 
mediately done to counteract the effect of Stubbs’ eloquent appeal tothe 
feelings of his constituents. Therefore, having hunted up Mr. Living- 
ston, whg now let Barney have every thing his own way, he placed him 
on a stoop opposite to that which was occupied by Alderman Stubbs, 
and requested him to make a speech. 

‘‘ Barney,” said Mr. Livingston, “I’m so bewildered that I don’t 
know what to say.” 

‘So much the better, sir,” returned Barney, “as it will be easier un- 
derstood than wan with much larnin’ in it! But there’s one thing [ 
want you to do, sir—whatever I say, say afther me, no matter whether 


| it fits cr not; and I think that betune us we'll be an even match for ould 


Stubbs. 


Whereupon Murphy placed himself in the rear of Mr. Livingston with 
his mouth convenient to his ear, while the latter addressed the andience 
as follows. The italicised portions of the speech, by the way, were ac- 
cording to Barney’s promptings; and odd enough they 
nating from the lips of such a sedate and fastidious 
Anthony Livingston. 


seemed as ema- 


old gentleman as 


“Tt is with feelings of deep regret and astonishment, fellow-citizens, 
that I have been informed that Alderman Stubbs—/urned a widow and 
her six small children out of their little home on last Monday even- 


| ing. And further, fellow-citizens, taking into consideration the position 


_ assumed by the present incumbent of the ward in relation to the—s/ripes 


and stars and the eagle of liberty—(cheers.|—I have arrived at the 
conclusion that he is not a man qualified to represent this ward in the 
legislative halls of the city, and that—nobody ever saw the froth of his 
pot yet.—[ Cheers. ]—Fellow-citizens, it is with reluctance as you all know, 
that I have permitted myself to be placed before you as a candidate for 
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office ; but still if your choice devolves on me, [ here pledge myself to— 
vote against all sorts of taxation—to sustain rotation in office, and to 
see that the independent electors of this ward have their full share of 
the situations of the city.—[Great enthusiasm. ]—Fellow-citizens, in 
reference to the tariff question I would say—three cheers for the eagle 
of liberty and the true democracy all over the world.—{ Loud applause. } 
In following out this idea, fellow-citizens, it seems to me that I am called 
on to make an exhibition of my principles on certain mooted points, 
which are—up with the poor—down with the rich, and to the devil 
with those that don't like the doctrine.—[{ Great cheering. }—Thus, fel- 
low-citizens, incorporating, as we may say, the elements of popularity 
with true legislation, we perceive there is no human institution so excel- 
lent as—the stripes and stars and the eagle of liberty, not forget- 
ting the harp of green Erin.—[ Tremendous applause }—And hence, 
aa I should have previously observed, fellow-citizens, the principles of 
the immortal Jefferson shall be my guide in carrying out my well known 
views on the subject, in elucidation of which permit me to say—dozwn 
with the Bank, and hurra for General Jackson !—| Great enthusiasm. | 
I will here briefly expound to you, fellow-citizens, a theory which I have 
conceived, and, as I think, perfected, whereby it is rendered evident 
that—old Stubbs never christened his son Pat, and that he and his 
tail ought to be put out to make room for better men.—[ A whirlwind of 
applause, interspersed with groans and hisses.] Yes, fellow-citizens, 
your present representative is—a regular old Jew, and the biggest 
skinflint that ever seized a poor man’s furniture for a week's rent! 
In fact, fellow-citizens, philosophically considered, Mr. Stubbs is—a 
mere Judy O'Callaghan, and if we don’t give him his walking ticket 
this day, the eagle of liberty may well blush for us—Irishmen are 
not Irishmen—and the ward's disgraced for another year !” 

A mingled storm of applause and abuse followed Messrs. Livingston’s 
and Murphy’s speech, but it was very evident the applause had the best 
of it, and that the hearts of the bold exiles of Erin were softened by the 
allusion to the harp, and the fling at the Regular candidate’s son Pat. The 
latter especially carried great weight with it, because Stubbs’s love for 
‘¢ the sod” had been long a matter of much doubt and argument; while, 
as I believe I have heretofore stated, the Irishmen had the ward in their 
hands—at least they numbered a full third of the votes—and Pat is such 
an unflinching politician that it is said of him, that he can make one vote 
go as far as other people can make three. However this may be, the 
foregoing burst of eloquence had the effect of frightening the Stubbsites 
out of the majority of their seven senses; and they were on the point of 
seeking consolation in another fight, when the mantle of genius descend- 
ed on the shoulders of Stubbs, and his countenance was lit up with an 
idea that a Barney Murphy might have been proud ef. I saw by the 
clubbing of legislative heads together, and the smiling facej which sud- 
denly pervaded the assembly on the opposite stoop, that some sublime 
and awful demonstration might be expected ; and I was debating in my 
mind from what point of the compass the storm might blow, that was 
then brewing for the destruction of the Livingstonians, when Barney ex- 
claimed—* Oh, the villain! Murdther, what’s this for?—he’s going to 
bring the baby at us! And at the same moment a servant girl, carrying 
a fine infant, entered the arena, and surrendered her blooming charge, 
who was then squalling most lustily, into the out-stretched arms of Al- 
derman Stubbs. 

This movement alone produced a powerful sensation in favor of the 
oppesition ; but when the devoted parent, holding aloft the miniature 
edition of himself, made the following appeal to his audience, their en- 
thusiasm knew no bounds, and it was quite apparent that nothing, short 
of a miracle, could prevent them from carrying all before them: 

“« My friends—but more especially my Irish friends, the enemy may 
put me out of office if they please—that I will cheerfully consent too, if 
it is thought necessary to the good of my beloved country, the honor of 
the star spangled banner, and the glory of free principles; but I will 
not submit to the bleeding wound which they have inflicted on my feel- 
ings, in their slanderous statement, that I have not christened this dear 
pledge of my love by the honored name of Patrick! And, therefore, I 
now produce him before you, for the double purpose of rebutting their 
infamous slander; and of making of him an offering on the shrine of my 
pure Trish feelings, and of the true democracy, for ever and ever.” 

Barney made a desperate attempt to counteract the influence of this 








affecting appeal; but it was of no use; for sympathy with the fond fa- 
ther and his offering on the shrine of democracy, ruled the hour ; 
and accordingly the Stubbsites began to poll votes almost as fast as 
they could hand out tickets. Meanwhile the leading Livingstonians 
looked on like monuments of despair; for they had played their last 
trump and lost the trick! 

‘“‘Murdther, murdther!”’ exclaimed Barney, as he scratched his head 
in a paroxysm of tribulation, “I'll never forgive myself for not kidnap- 
‘ping the baby! for sure I might have foreseen that he’d be the death 
ov us.” 

_ “Is there no hope at all, Barney?” said L. 

“ Divil a hope,” he answered, ‘ Divil as much as you’d shove in your 
eye with an awl blade! But, whew! let me off!” And on the word 
he sprang from the stoop and rushed through the street as if he fancied 
that a legion of fiends were hot foot after him. 

Let us follow Barney. It was nearly a quarter of a mile from the 
place where the poll was held to Mr. Livingston’s house, but our poli- 
tical friend covered the ground in about a minute and a half; and such 
was his hurry, that he almost upset Mrs. Livingston in the hall, as he 
dashed past her on his way to the drawing room, where he was given to 
understand that Miss Lucy was entertaining company. Now, Lucy 
was very fond of her father; and since he became a candidate for civic 
honors, had been a violent politician. She had made banners for th 
party ; played and sung patriotic songs for them; and danced many a fu- 
rious Stubbsite into a staunch Livingstonian, at sundry political 
balls. It is also to be remarked that she was a brave girl—as most girls 
are, when courage is necessary—and also not averse to a little devilment; 
which is likewise one of the leading characteristics of the fair sex in 
general. 

When Barney entered, or rather burst into the drawing room, Miss 
Livingston was in a state of feverish excitement about the election, and 
consequently but little disposed to entertain a party of ladies who were 
holding her in conversation. 

“What's the matter, Barney?” she exclaimed, starting to her feet, 
and seemingly unmindful of the presence of her companions. 

“We're fairly murthered, Miss!’ replied the intruder. 

“You don’t mean to say that any thing’s amiss with my father, Mur- 
phy !”” 

“ Nothing, Miss, barrin that ould Stubbs will get in in spite ov us! 
But sure that’s enough!” 

“Oh! Barney, Burney, that’s bad news !” 

“‘Divil a worse, Miss. But still there’s wan hope for us, and it all 
lies with yourself!” 

“In what way?” said Miss Livingston. “ But I see by your eye that 
you want me to do something desperate !”’ 

“Well, but remember mavorneen, that with God’s blessing it’s the 
only way to put down ould Stubbs and bring in the masther triumphant! 
But listen.” 

And Murphy regaled his fair auditor’s ear with a long whisper. 

“Oh! Barney! Barney!” she exclaimed, when that individual had 
brought his mystery to a point—“ I dare do nothing of the sort !—That’s 
too much to ask ef me!”’ 

‘‘ Faix, thin, Miss, the Ward’s lost! An’ sure you'll be braikin’ your 
heart to-morrow, that you didn’t save it!” 

“Is there no other hope for us ?”’ said the lady, after a pause of a few 
moments, 

“ Honor bright, Miss! De you think I’d ax you, if there was?” 

“Then,” said Miss Lucy, “ whatever may be the end of it, I'll do 
as you propose !”’ 

“ Ochone, but it’s yourself that’s the jewel an’ durlint!” exclaimed 
Barney, who thereon, to the mingled astonishment, delight and alarm of 
all present but Lucy, who was habituated to such demonstrations, he 
threw up his hat, flourished his cudgel, and danced like a madman, about 
theyapartment. 

“Immediately, you say, Barney,” said Miss Livingston. 

“Yes, darlint! An’ remimber the green gownd, an’ every thing else 
green that you can find about the house, while I’m getting out the wa- 
gon.” And Barney, having bowed to the company, whom he then 
seemed to recognise for the first time, made his exit, exclaiming, ‘‘ Baby 
or no baby, the day’s ours!” 

During the progress of this little scene, the Stubbsites were having 
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every thing their own road at the ballot box. Vote after vote was de- 
posited for them by persons who had previously been in the ranks of the 
opposition; and to keep up the enthusiasm which had been created in 
his favor, Alderman Stubbs, who had retired from the stoop, stationed 
himself at a window in the house in which the balloting was going on, 
with his conquering son Pat in his arms; so that the poor Livingstoni- 
ans saw nothing but defeat and humiliation staring them full in the face. 
As for Anthony, he seemed as if nothing could comfort him ; and though 
a kind-hearted man, it struck me, from the wrathful glances which he 
threw from time to time at the baby, that he was inwardly wishing that 
he could look thunder bolts for its sake. And thus matters were pro- 
ceeding, when suddenly a wild shout at some distance was borne upon 
the breeze; and then another, and another, and another—each so loud, 
so long and so enthusiastic, that it might scem as if the whole city had 
burst forth ina series of general huzzas! 

Each party was alike ignorant of the cause or meaning of this new ex- 
citement ; and we stood on our oars anxiously awaiting its further de- 
velopment, when our drooping hearts were raised, and the ears of the 
Stubbsites astounded by a tremendous cheer for “* Granuwale, and An- 
thony Livingston.”’ And soon afterwards, an immense crowd began to 
wheel round an adjacent corner; and anon, a horse and a spring wa- 
gon, led by Barney Murphy, made their appearance; while in the wa- 
gon, to my utter astonishment, stood no less a person than Miss Lucy 
Livingstcn, with a harp before her, on which she was performing the 
soul-thrilling air of the “ Exile of Erin.” 

Miss Livingston had nothing on her head, and her blooming counte- 
nance—always lovely—was now magnificent with excitement and ani- 
mation; and to heighten the effect, she was dressed in a green scarf, 
green skirt, and green bodice, the former of which, by the way, she had 
borrowed from one of the ladies, who was along with. her when Barney 
Murphy bolted so unceremoniously into the drawing-room. 

Arrived opposite the poll-house, Barney stopt the wagon, but Miss 
Livingston continued to play away, passing from the “ Exile of Erin” to 
‘Norra Creena,” then to ‘‘ The Harp that ence through Tara’s Hall,” 
and so on, from sad to merry, and merry to sad, until her immense audi- 
ence was ina state of the most perfect enthusiasm; but between two 
minds asto whether to give vent to it by dancing or erying! 

At length the music ceased, and there was a long, deafening, thrice- 








repeated roar of applause. Then Barney called the attention of all pre- 
sent to the interesting fact that the beautiful creature in the wagon was 
‘“‘Hibarnia herself, who was come to vote for the Livingston party.”— 
This produced another tremendous cheer; and then, to strike while the 
iron was hot, and make capital out ef the prevailing enthusiasm, Mur- 
phy suggested to all patriots who had the interests of their country at 
heart, or loved the ladies, the propriety of coming forward and “ taking 
the true tickets out of Hibernia’s own beautiful fingers.’”” And this was 
the sublimest move yet, for instantly a rush was made on the wagon, 
when amyriad of voices might be heard importuning Hibernia, alias Lu- 
cy Livingston, for “tickets, tickets;” which that distinguished young 
lady took especial care to hand out, as fast as her busy little fingers could 
convey them to those of her anxious votaries. 

I was too much bewildered by the scene to notice in detail all the in- 
teresting little incidents that occurred in connection with it: but fame 
does report that during the progress of events, Alderman Stubbs steod 
at the window attitudinizing, and pinching his son Pat, until he discours 
ed most eloquent music, but without again being able to find a soft spet 
in the heart of the multitude below ;—that several of the independent 
electors kissed Hibernia’s lilly white fingers, as they took the tickets out 
of them; that not a few carried their enthusiasm so far as to kiss her 
ruby lips; that she bore all these things in guod part, and even considesed 
a vote for a kiss cheaply purchased ; and finally, that in their ardor, and 
gailantry, any number of Stubbsites, (and even persons who belonged to 
other wards, and consequently were legally disqualified.) voted the Liv- 
ingston ticket, not being able to resist such an appeal te their patriotism 
as that which was exerted through the lips and eyes of the irresistible 
Lucy. However all this may be, it was very evident that from the mo- 
ment of Miss Livingston’s appearance in the field, it was all day with 
the Stubbsites! It is true that they fought manfully to the last, and that 
little Paddy performed prodigies, in the cause of the “ Regular Nomina- 
tions.”” But alas! the current had set too strong against them—their 
hour was come—their “ name was Dennis !’"—and that night it was an- 
nounced at Tammany Hall, amid eyes that almost watered the ground 
with their tears at the intelligence—(and the account was subsequently 
ratified)—that the Livingston, or mofe properly, the “ People’s Ticket,” 
was returned by the overwhelming majority of twenty-seven ! 

Lest any reader might suppose that the author has over-stepped the 
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modesty of truth in the facts developed in this chapter, the editor thinks 
it as well to add that he can corroborate from personal knowledge 
all the particulars so far as they relate to the baby and the lady; and 
there are doubtless hundreds of persons in the city of New-York, who 


can do the same thing. 
Oo ———_—_—_— 


FRIENDSHIP ; 
ORIGINAL POEM. 
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BY JAMES 0. ROCKWELL. 
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The following, written many years ago, in a fellow-apprentice’s com- 
mon place book, possesses interest from many considerations, the chief 
of which are that it was one of the earlier productions of the author, 
and that it has never before been published. Of one of these points we 
are sure, knowing its history. It was what may fairly be termed an im- 
promptu, and we need not say how highly it is prized by the gentleman, 
then Rockwell’s office-mate, to whom it was addressed. 

INSCRIBED TO MY FRIEND, J. G. W. 


Oh! what is that, in our musing hours, 
Which sheds in the bosom its gladness ? 
Which scatters fleetly from pleasure’s bowers 

The portending clouds of sadness ? 


‘Tis a golden beam—a heavenly gleam 
Of FRienDsuie around us stealing; 

A ray which may shine in its light divine, 
O’er the melting chords of feeling! 


Oh! what is that, which steals over the mind 
As a stream of music glowing? 

Like the breath of flowers on the southern wind, 
When the sun of Summer is glowing? 


‘Tis a silvery vein which hath burst on the plain 
From the rabbis: of troubleyand sorrow : 
*Tis the thought of a FRLtEND who endures to the end, 
Whence the heart may such happiness borrow ! 
~ecaingneiiililia aa ianapeias 
COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, BY J. LUCK. 





[Continued from page 442.—Vol. I.] 
A dipthong is the union of two vowels in one sound, as ea in heavy 
- pu in Meux, ow in stout. ‘ 
A triptheng is a similar union of three vowels, as eau in the word 
beau; a term applied to dandies, and addressed to geese : probably be- 
cause they are birds of a feather. 
A proper dipthong is that in which the sound is formed by both the 


vowels: as, aw inawkward, ow in lout. 
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According to our notions there are a great many improper dipthongs 
in common use. By improper dipthongs we mean vowels unwarrantably 
dilated into dipthongs, and dipthongs mispronounced, in defiance of good 
English, and against our Sovereign Lady the Queen, her crown and dig- 
nity. 

For instance, the rustics say,— 

‘‘Loor! whaut a foine gaal! Moy oy!” 

‘* Whaut a precious soight of crows !”’ 

“ As 1 was a comin’ whoam through the corn fiddles (fields) I met 
Willum Jones.” 

After this manner cocknevys express themselves :— 

“ T sor (saw) him.” 

“ Dror (draw) it out.” 

“* Hold your jor (jaw).” 

“‘Tecaun’t. You shaun’t. 
taut (tart)?” 

We have heard young ladies remark,— 

“Oh, my! What a naice young man!” 

“ What a bee—vautiful day !” 

“I’m so fond of dayncing !” 

Dandies frequently exclaim,— 

“ I’m positively tiawed (tired).”’ 

‘* What a sweet tempaw! (temper).”’ 

“« How daughty (dirty) the streets au!” 

And they also call,— 

Literature, “ literetchah.” 

Perfectly, “ pawfacly.” 

Disgusted, “ disgasted.” 

Sky (theatrical dandies do this chiefly) sky-eye.” 

Blue, ‘‘ ble—ew.”’ 

We might here insert a few remarks on the nature of the human 
voice, and of the mechanism by means of which articulation is perform- 
ed; but besides our dislike to prolixity, we are afraid of getting down in 
the mouth, and thereby going the wrong way to please our readers. We 
may nevertheless venture to invite attention to a few comical peculiari- 
ties in connection with articulate sounds. 

Ahem! at the commencement of a speech, is a sound agreeably droll. 

The vocal comicalities of the infant in arms are exceedingly laugha- 
ble, but we are unfortunately unable to spell them. 

The articulation of the Jew is peculiarly ridiculous. The “ peoplesh” 
are badly spoken of, and not well spoken. 

A Conjunction is used to connect not only words, but sentences also : 
as, Smith and Jones are happy because they are single. 


How’s your Maw and Paw? Do you like 
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OF THE ARTICLES. 

The Articles in English are two, a and the; @ becomes an before a 
vowel, and before an h which is not sounded: as, an exquisite, an hour- 
glass. But if the / be pronounced, the a only is used; asa homicide 
@ homeeopathist, @ hum. E 

This rule is reversed in-what is termed the Cockney dialect: as a in- 
spector, a officer, a object, a omnibus, a individual, a alderman, @ hon- 
or, an horse, or rather a norse, an hound, an hunter, &e. 

It is usual in the same dialect, when the article an should, in strict 
propriety, precede a word, to omit the letter n, and further, for the sake 
of euphony and elegance, to place the aspirate h before the word; as, a 
hegg, a haccident, a hadverb, ahox. But sometimes, when a word bet 
gins with an h, and has the article a before it, the aspirate is omitted, 
om @ remaining unchanged; as a ‘ogg, a edge, a *emisphere, a 


The slight liberties which it is the privilege of the people to take with 
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the article and aspirate become always most evident in the expression 
of excited feeling, when the stress which is laid upon certain words is 
heightened by the peculiarity ot the pronunciation: as, “ you hignorant 
Aupstart! you hilliterate ’og! ‘ow dare you to hoffer such a hinsult to my 
Aunderstanding 7—You are a hobject of contempt, you hare, and a hin- 
solent wagabond! your mother was nothing but a kapple-woman, and 
your father was an ‘uckster!” 

” The is termed the definite article, inasmuch as it denotes what parti- 


cular thing or things are meant; as, 


“The miller he stole corn, 
The weaver he stole yarn, 
And ¢he little tailor he stole broad-cloth 
To keep the three rogues warm.”’ 


A substantive to which no article is prefixed is taken in a general 
sense; as, “Apple sauce is proper for goose ;”’ that is, for all geese. 
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Apple Sauce. 


The mere substitution of the definite for the indefinite article is ca- 
pable of changing entirely the meaning of a sentence. ‘‘ That is @ tick- 
et’ is the assertion of a certain fact; but “ That is the ticket!’ means 
something which is quite different. 

The definite article is frequently used with adverbs in the compara- 
tive and superlative degree: as, “ 7'he longer I live, the broader I 
grow ;”’ or, as we have all heard the showman say, ‘“ This here, gentle- 


men and ladies, is the vonderfu! heagle of the sun; ¢he 'otterer it grows, 
the higherer he flies !”’ 


ee 


Stncutar Experiments ty Vecetanie Growta.—The late inves- 
tigation of Professor Liebig, have gone far to overturn former notions as 
to the phenomena of vegetable growth, showing considerable grounds 
for concluding that the soil is only a medium through which the sub- 
stance of plants is formed, and not the source of that substance—in 
short, that all vegetable matter comes out of the atmosphere, and the 
vapors suspended in it. This theory derives further confirmation frem 
the result of some experiments of a singularly bold kind, lately made by 
two gentlemen in the neighborhood cf Brest. It is from a communica- 
tion made by them on the subjeject to La Phalange, a Parisian publi- 
cation, that we obtain the following particulars: 


In a field usually considered too poor for wheat, a plet of twelve square 
yards, untilled and unmanured, was strewn over with that grain, and 
afterwards a layer of wheaten straw, about one inch im thickness, was 
laid over it. The same thing was done with a similar plot in a neglect- 
ed garden, which was previously trodden with the feet. A pane of glass 
was also laid down in the same place, with twenty grains of wheat seat- 
tered over it, and a layer of sttaw above. The winter was rigorous, and 
the spring dry, so that vegetation in general, suffered considerably in 
that district ; nevertheless, a strong crop rose through the straw in ALL 
these three situations, the stalks being above six feet high, and the ears 
containing from fifty to eighty healthy grains. That growing upon the 
glass, though not a particle of earth was near it, was as strong and 
abundant as the rest. There were no weeds, the straw having choked 
all the plants but those of its own kind. It is to be remarked, that the 
roots were few in number, and short and hard like the claws of birds. 

The cause of the success of this experiment is suggested by two gentle- 
men (Poillard and Bernand) to be the following: Straw being a bad 
conducter of heat, and a good conductor of electricity, maintains the root 


of a plant in a medium temperature, and prevents, the earth from being 
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deprived entirely of moisture. The moisture of the earth, or the sub 
stratum, being eontinual, facilitates the gradua! and constant absorption 
of carbonic acid gas frém the surrounding atmosphere, and hydrogen and 
carbon, the chief elements of nourishment to vegetables, are thus econo- 
mised in regu!ar supplies where they are constantly required, and pass 
up in combination with oxygen from the roots up to the stems and branch- 
es of the plants, in which they are assimilated, and the oxygen thrown 
off in exhalations from the leaves. The straw decays but slowly, and 
thus furnishes its substance by degrees to the young plants in due pro- 
gression and proportion, (such as the siliceous ingredients, for instance, 
of the pod of capule) so that the decomposition of the straw corresponds 
to the four phases of fermentation in progressing from the saccharine to 
the alcoholic, the ecid, and the putrid states, analogous to those of in- 


fancy, budding, youth, maturity, and seeding of the plant. 


If there is no fallacy in the experiment, and no misstatement in the 
report—we may expect to see grain growing without tillage or manure 
and with equal luxuriance on all kinds of soil. 

Some experiments at present in the course of being made at the gar- 
den of the Caledonian Horticultural Society in Edinburgh, tend to con- 
firm the possibility of rearing wheat by these means. Three specimens 
of the ficus elastica have been suspended by J. Macnab, Jr., ina hot 
house, with a supply of water for the root by means of a worsted cord 
connected with an inverted bel!-glass above. The plant hangs bya wire, 
with its roots exposed to the air; the worsted connects it with the water 
in the bell-glass; but it has no connection with any thing else. Yet 
these three plants grow extremely well and perform all their natural 
functions in the most healthy manner. 


eee 


Disinrenestep Grier.—Mecwnas says effeminately of the death 
of Horace— 


Lugens te, mea vita, nec smaragdos 

BReryllos quoque. Flacce, nec nitentes, 

Nec precandida margarita quiero. 
What a compliment to the memory of such a man as Horace, that 
his patron was rendered too unhappy by his death, even to play with 
his jewels and pearls! ‘This trait would lead us to believe that the 
high-born Maecenas ( “ atavis ediie regibus”), could not have been 
much better than the “ tenth transmitter of a foolish face.” Yet 
one aristocratic simpleton may find consolation where another mis- 
ses it, for Prince Potemkin comforted himself on his death-bed by 
toying with his jewels and his different stars! Cook, the tragedian, 
was in the habit of giving orders to a widow lady, who was once sit- 
ting in the pit with her little girl, when their friend the performer 
was about to be stabbed by his stage rival. Roused by the supposed 
imminence of his danger, the girl started up, exclaiming, ‘* Oh! 
don’t kill him, sir, don’t kill him ; for if you do he won’t give us any 
more pit orders!” Her disinterested grief, like the gratitude of some 
people, was a lively sense of benefits to eome.—New Monthly. 


ee 


Coats anp CLoTaes.—lIt is always as great a folly, and some- 
times as great a vanity, to dress beneath your station as above it. 
“I see your pride,” said Socrates to Antisthenes, ‘* through the holes 
in your garment.” It is recorded of Philopemon, that being once 
taken for a servant on account of the homeliness of his garb, and 
desired to chop wood, he set about the task very cheerfully, merel 
observing that he was paying interest for the simplicity of his attire. 
The dissipated Abbé des Fontaines seeing Piron, the poet, in a good 
suit of clothes, which was rather a rare occurrence, exclaimed, 

‘“‘How! M. Piron! this coat was never made for you.” 

“Possibly not, M. Abbé,” replied the bard; ‘‘and you were 
never made for your coat.” 


A certain shabby-dressing singer of London once boasted that he 
could do what he liked with his voice. 


“ Then take my advice,” said one of his auditors, ‘‘ and make it 
into a decent coat.” 

Stultz, the German tailor, complained that his trade was falling 
off, a that his customers seemed to require fewer coats than for- 
merly. 

e it is easily explained,” said a friend ; “look at the number of 
turn-coats in the House of Commons.”—New Monthly. 


ice: cael 


A ViouinceLto’s Parice.—Batta’s violincello, from *which he 
draws such enchanting tones, was once sold for 300 francs toa French 
family in a small town of Spain, and remained for years silent and 
neglected. One day it came under the eye of a connoisseur, who at 
once pronounced it to be worth 3,000 frances, but he was treated as a 
wild enthusiast. Some time alierwards, Batta accidentally feil in 
with the instrument and determined to possess it, but its intrinsic 
merifs had become known, and he could not obtain it for less than 
8,000 franes. Having had it repaired, it is now considered to be 
without arival. An English gentleman lately offered Batta 25,000 
franes for his favorite: but the artist declared that no price 
could induce him to part with it. Upon this, the amateur offered 
Batta the same sum for the reversion of the violincello after the 


master’s hand was unstrung by death, but whether this has been ae- 
cepted is not said. 
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From Colburn’s New Monthly. 


GIANTS. 


All ancient writers, sacred as well as profane, concur in the exis. 
tence of an ante or post-diluvian race of giants, who deviated from 
the law of nature, which generally unites a placable and inoffensive 
disposition with great personal strength, by exhibiting, upon all oc- 
easions a most ferocious and tyrannical pugnacity. Thinking it 

t to have a giant’s strength, they seem by no means to have been 
impressed with the conviction that it was “base to use it likea 
giant ! Perhaps, indeed, they had never read Shakspeare! Calmet 
is of opinion that the first men were all of a strength and stature, 
much superior to the present races, since they lived so much longer, 
longevity being the natural consequence of a vigorous constitution. 
There ie here some confusion of terms ; for a little man may have 
as good a constitution as a giant, and there is no necessary relation 
between length of years and length of body. We are not told that 
Methuselah was proportionably taller than his successors, whose ten- 
ure of life was limited to an average of three score years and ten. 
We are informed, indeed, that the iron-bedstead of Og, King of Ba- 
shan, measured fifteen feet four-and-a-half inches in length ; but 
with all due submission, this only proves the gigantic proportions of 
the recipient, not those of the incumbent. We have a Patagonian 
piece of furniture of: the same description at Ware, but I never heard 
that the good folks of that town were much taller than their neigh- 
bours, and there is a very lofty gateway to the west front of St. 
Paul’s cathedral, though we have no records to show that the subjects 
of Queen Anne were forty fect high. All these lofty personages of 
antiquity seem to have resembled our Monument, not only in alti- 
tude, but in being “tall bullics,” for they were perpetually at log- 
gerheads with the rest of the world, carrying their insolence, as well 
as their figures, to a great height. The Hebrew names of Nephelim 
and Rephaim signified violence, oppression and outrage ; and their 
brethren were not a whit more pacific—the Titans waging fierce 
war with Saturn, and the giants with Jupiter. 

Remarkable is the fact that exactly similar traditions are found in 

nations who can never have heard either of the Christian or Pagan 
mytholsgy, and whose remoteness from each other forbids the pos- 
sibility of their belief being imparted or imported. The Indians of 
America, the blacks of Africa, the various Asiatic tribes, differing in 
everything else, agree in claiming thcir descent from giants whose 
race has long since become extinct. Equally notable is the fact that 
not one of them can adduce an iota of credible evidence in support 
of this universal tradition. ‘The fossil skeleton found in the cliffs of 
Guadaloupe, whether of recent or remote formation did not exceed 
the average size : the mummies, our most ancient specimens of hu- 
manity, are generally beneath the modern standard of height—and 
although we may occasionally bave disinterred the remains of a sin- 
gle giant, we have never stumbled upon the cemetery of a gigantic 
race. The analogy of nature if we are to draw inferences from the 
animal world, would indeed afford some support to the tradition ; for 
many of the existing Saurians and quadrupeds of comparatively 
small dimensions, have indisputably descended from, or at all events 
present exactly the same type and structure as fossil predecessors of 
stupenduous size. The Mammoth, the Megatherian, the Iguanodon, 
and similar monsters of the former world, have left living represen. 
tations, dwindled into insignificance when measured with their col- 
ossal originals, but that these latter once overshadowed the earth, or 
oppressed the waters, is demonstrated beyond contradiction by the 
remains scattercd over the various :egions of th: globe which have bce 
collceted and classified by the researches of geologists. When we dis- 
cover the Goliah-likes keletons of men, in equal quantities we may be- 
lieve that the world was once peopled by a race of giants. Until 
then it would be more in accordance with the progress of the animal 
creation to suppose that Man, a comparatively recent inhabitant of 
the earth, has been first found his largest type, and that he is des. 
tined to diminish like the Saurien and other tribes, until the lords of 
the creation will be little better than a people of pygmies. 

The late Colonel § , 80 well known for his Patagonian size 
and burly deportment, being once importuned by a diminutive tailor 
for payment of a bill, petulantly exclaimed, 

“If you were not such a little reptile, I would kick you down 
stairs.” 

** Little reptile !’ remonstrated the dun; ‘and what if I am ? 
Recollect, colonel, that we can’t all be brutes !”” 


: 





CompLIMENTsS may be offered in all sincerity, and yet have a very 
equivocal sound, as in the case of the city knight unable to aspirate 
the letter H, who being deputed to address William the Third ex- 
claimed, 

“ Future ages recording your majesty’s exploits, will pronounce 
you to have been a Nero.” 


Not less honest and ambiguous was the negro’s compliment to the 
great emancipator. ip oi 

“* Goramighty bless Massa Wilberforce ! He hab a white face but 
he hab a black heart !"—New Monhtly. 


POETRY. 


Baron Biclfield defines poetry asthe art of expressing our thoughts 
by fiction—a notion as old as the days of Charles the Second’s lau- 
reat, who being asked by the King, hes 4 his complimentary odes to 
royalty were less happy than those which he had addressed to Crom- 
replied, “‘ Because poets succeed best in ficticn.” 

But is there any real ground for this prescriptive dictum, so humil- 
iating to the dignity of the Muse! ‘Though truth, we are told, usn- 
ally dwells at the bottom of a well, it would be better than well, 
well if we were sometimes to instal her upon the top of Olympus. 

“ Le vrai seul est beau,” says a French writer. 

Was there no truth in the poetry of Moses and Miriam, of Debo- 
rah, and David? If it be merely contended that in the high order of 
poetry, the imaginative should predominate over the tangible and 
the real, we might concede the point, with limitations, however, as 
to time and the circumstances by which the bard is surrounded. 

In ages of general ignorance when the world was a mystery, when 
the page of nature was a sealed book, when the vei! had not been 
lifted up from the statue of Isis, poets could only excite attention by 
appealing from the known to the unknown, from the visible to the 
invisible, from the narrow circumscr’ption of reality to the boundless 
realms of fiction, from the matter-of-fact that tethered them to a sin- 
gle spot, to the fancy whose wings uplifted them into the illimitable 
wilds of space. All poctry is therefore dreamy, visionary, mystic, 
supernatural ; and if, as some writers deplore, the present age is utterly 
deficient in the genius and taste of the pédetic muse, it is because in 
the wonderful triumphs of science and the rapid march of intellect, 
reality surpasses imagination, invention is beaten by actuality, the 
mathematics of the mind outstrip its metaphysics, and the poetry of 
fact eclipses that of fancy. Not the muse alone, but gencral litera- 
ture, may perhaps have suffered from. the present predominance of 
science, and the superior rewards and distinctions which it offers to 
its votaries, 

Like the old man in ‘s Rabelais,” we may every morning swallow a 
chimera for our breakfast. What magic or enchantment, what witch 
or wizard, what Merlin or Albertus Magnus with all his black art 
and ministering imps can conjure up prodigies more startling than 
those which diurnaily flare upon us as we trudge alogg the highway 
while we scarcely honour them, so trite have such miracles become, 
with a passing glance of admiration ? What supernatural machine- 
ry of our old epic pocts can compete, even when aided by the most 
fertile invention, with the mechanical machinery of our modern en- 
gineers—with the time-and-space-annihilating steam.engine—with 
the electric telegraph, which takes the lightning for its pen—with tbe 
coining electro-type, which drawing up medals in solution into an 
electric current, deposits them as solids in whatever form they may 
be desired to assume—with the Daguerrotype, which makes an in- 
stantaneous portrait-painter of the sun, and haunts a man with his 
own shade during his own life—with the thousand other mysteries 
and victories of art which are daily throwing the ideal into the back 
ground and investing the real with all the attributes of romance and 
and poetry ?. When the miracles of mechanics and of fact are not 
less startling and amusing than the dreams of imagination, no won- 
der that factory-boys and Sheffield cutlers become our best bards. 

Poetry has not gone out of fashion, we are more than ever Parnas. 
sians, more than ever surrounded by its atmosphere and element ; it 
may not be so much written and read, but it is more seen and felt. 
Like the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, who had all his life been composing 
prose without knowing it ; we are bewailing the deciine of poetry 
while we are unconsciously living in the very midst of it.—Colburn. 


ence cere 


Tue Scnootmaster.—After all, we suspect that in a great school, 
it is not so much the system as the master himself that gives the 
general tone and character to the studies of the place. It is the 
command which he obtains, the confidence which he inspires, the 
manner and the language in which he incites, encourages, ad- 
monishes—the interest which he appears to take in the general pro- 
ficiency—the relative importance which he attaches to the different 
branches of study—his own taste, feeling, judgment—his ardor in 
the pursuit of knowledge—his mora] discrimination in his comments 
on the lessons of theschool, which are reflected and multiplied in the 
answering mirrors of the young miuds around him. In him resides 
the power of converting the dry and irksome task into an exercise of 
the imagination, of the memory, and of the reason, cheerfully and 
emulatively, instead of being heavily and reluctantly performed. 

——— eg 

An old lady living on the line of a railroad in Michigan, lost her 
pigs and cattle, by their being run over. She demanded payment of 
the directors for the loss of her property ; this they refused to make. 
In revenge, she greased the track for some distance, which at once 
put an end to locomotion, and it was only by a free use of sand on 
the rails that the train could proceed. She continued this daily for 
some time, when the directors were glad to compromise the affair b 
paying her the amount of damagesclaimed. He who contends wi 
a determined woman, will always in the end cume off second best.— 


Telegraph. 
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